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EDITOR'S NOTES 


Something new may have happened this 
year in the flow of traditional academic 
ceremonies. A major address on adult 
education was made at the inauguration of 
a university president. It may be that adult 
education has held such prominence in other 
inaugurals but the fact has escaped our 
attention. We should be pleased to learn of 
it. However, let us hasten to say that Pro- 
fessor Houle’s remarks need no _ historic 
locus to be placed first in this issue of 
Aputt Epucation. In them you will see 
our field as it is brilliantly reflected for our 
scholarly colleagues of today. Their selec- 
tion for so distinguished an occasion is per- 
haps a sign of the times. 


* * 


Professor Harold Kaufman presents an 
interesting thesis in his article on “Concerns 
of Adult Education in Mississippi.” It is 
this: If adult education (1) increases par- 
ticipation in group life, (2) develops mature 
personalities, and (3) creates the liberal 
mind and spirit, then the solution will be 
hastened to several complex problems, in- 
cluding (1) raising the income level, (2) 
stabilizing race relations, (3) raising the 
level of public schooling, and (4) making 
satisfactory adjustments in agriculture. At 
least two of these problems refer to cash, 
but you may find that Professor Kaufman 
can see a direct relationship between cash 
and culture in the development of Missis- 
sippi communities. 


This issue’ carries the second and final 
part of the working paper prepared for the 
AEA Consultative Committee on Direction 
Finding. In this year’s convention, adult 
educators will intensify their effort to deter- 
mine the best kind of organization for them- 
selves. Participants and especially members 
of the Delegate Assembly will debate and 
select some courses of action which now 
appear to be critical. If carefully pondered 
and responsibly adopted, the new directions 
will carry through the years. However, it 
seems likely that new directions in a bas- 
ically sound association of people are never 
totally new but simply alterations in old 
directions. Certainly, the working paper for 
the Committee on Direction Finding shows 
a remarkable similarity in the stated objec- 
tives of “associating” adult educators during 
the past 40 years. Out of the past efforts to 
state objectives, and find directions, comes 


the force which now propels us into the 
future. And it is a force which, when 
preserved in continuity and integrity, will 
regenerate itself from time to time in the 
years ahead. It is in the spirit of continuity 
and integrity that the editors have presented 
the working-paper of the Committee on 
Direction Finding. We hope it will prove 
to be a useful resource document not only 
for our fellow-workers in this year’s con- 
vention but for all who mold and shape 
our common destiny in the future. 


Rounding out the Fall issue, we also pre- 
sent reports of practical experiences in 
community cooperation and in labor edu- 
cation together with a study of the physical 
conditions that foster creative thinking. Out 
of his experience in the Westside Jewish 
Community Center of Los Angeles, Nathan 
Hurvitz relates a provocative story of inter- 
agency cooperation. It is especially interest- 
ing in the description of teamwork between 
the public schools and the group-work 
agency. The other report is a story of union 
leadership training at Rutgers University. 
The program is described by Irvine L. H. 
Kerrison and Herbert Levine. John G. 
Rockwell offers an interesting theory con- 
cerning the relationships of concept forma- 
tion and muscle response. 


The response to our request for top- 
drawer contributions has been unbelievably 
prompt. The Winter issue will have several 
articles which bring us up to date on pro- 
grams for professional development and, in 
addition, will have the first of several 
thoughtful statements of rationale for vari- 
ous major efforts in the generai field of 
adult education. Contributors scheduled for 
the Winter (and possibly Spring) issues 
include A. A. Liveright, Alexander Char- 
ters, John B. Holden, James Whipple, Bob 
Luke, Burton Kreitlow, James Carey, 
Robert B. Browne, Henry Ponitz, Kenneth 
Benne, Leland Bradford, Homer Kempfer, 
John Walker Powell, Howard McClusky, 
and Paul McGhee. 

Adult education is fortunate to catch a 
few sparks from the mental forges of so 
many distinguished men. And may we tell 
you in confidence that the other contribu- 
tors we have in mind for the next few 
months are equally distinguished. 
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Education for Adult Leadership» 


By Cyril O. Houle 


Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Where shall we find the leaders we 
need to guide the life of our nation? 
As we look ahead, we see change 
everywhere, change which proceeds at 
so rapid a pace that it must be dealt 
with effectively as it occurs or it will 
overcome us and destroy the balance 
and integration of our lives. 

We need millions of leaders, of men 
and women who are competent to 
direct our society’s affairs. We cannot 
wait until those now young can grow 
to maturity, particularly since they 
must rely on us to teach them. 

Among the many new dimensions of 
learning in a free society, the need to 
create a far broader base of adult 
leadership is one of the most important 
—and it is a need which the university, 
like every other educational institu- 
tion, must face directly, and with 
creative imagination. 


the tradition of change 


The deepest tradition in American 
life is the tradition of change. In 


*An address made by Mr. Houle at the 
Continuation Education Seminar at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh on the occasion of the 
inauguration of Chancellor Litchfield. 


earlier days, when a trackless continent 
spread out before our fathers, the 
change was chiefly geographical. As 
men and women went westward, they 
took with them the patterns with 
which they already were familiar. The 
changes of the frontier were countless 
and subtle, but the central values and 
ways of life were, as they had been 
in the East, those of rural, agricultural 
society. 

The education provided in child- 
hood, simple and primitive though it 
might be, served reasonably well 
through a whole lifetime, particularly 
since a youth of 20 could only expect 
to live for about 35 more years. 

The movement of population is still 
a powerful cause of change in Amer- 
ican life. Streams of people flow into 
the country, and from one part of it 
to another. But today, when we con- 
sider change, we think not merely of 
the place in which we dwell, but of all 
of the conditions of life. 

Yesterday’s cornfield is today’s sub- 
urb. The propeller-driven pursuit 
plane of World War II is almost as 
obsolete as the cavalry horse. The 
manufacturer of a new drug must re- 
cover all of his research and develop- 
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ment costs in the two or three years 
before his product is outmoded. On 
the flat prairie land of Illinois, there 
now rises the strange new shape of an 
atomic reactor, sending power into 
the normal channels of distribution. 


Our patterns of value are changing 
as well as our conditions of life. The 
burden of tedious labor and crushing 
poverty which has been the lot of 
most men through all the long cen- 
turies has been lightened by the 
machine and the more abundant econ- 
omy it has provided. 

Men now have the time and energy 
to look up from the plow, the pick, 
or the workbench, to view a broader 
horizon. The growth of schools, col- 
leges, and universities has given to far 
larger numbers of people a greater 
capacity and a keener insight into the 
broad areas of human excellence. 


Our social values also have changed 
since the depression-haunted nineteen- 
thirties. As a nation, we have accepted 
the obligation of world leadership, of 
the growing control of our economy, 
of the social responsibility for the wel- 
fare of all of our people, and of the 
burdens imposed by a militarized state. 


The river of change which sweeps 
us along is becoming ever more tor- 
rential. The only prediction I would 
care to make for the year 2000 is that 
all the examples I have just given will 
then seem quaint. We often pause to 
marvel at the acceleration of the rate 
with which life grows different. But, 
even as we pause, a new change occurs. 
We have become so accustomed to 
variety that while some of us are wist- 
fully nostalgic for a settled and stable 
society, most of us probably think of 
it with a shudder, as being a kind of 
coma or pre-death. In any case, what- 


ever our wishes, we no longer really 
expect to achieve a perfected and 
placid social system. It is hard even to 
conceive of one. The writing of Uto- 
pias has given away to the writing of 
science fiction. 

In England there is a railway tunnel 
which is particularly dangerous be- 
cause trains going through it keep 
slipping backward. The inspector sent 
to look into the matter incorporated 
into his report a sentence to which we 
might make a broader application. He 
said: “I do not think the driver can 
be blamed; it is almost impossible to 
sense the direction of movement... . 
when travelling at high speed in an un- 
lighted tunnel full of smoke and 
steam.” 


education, not schooling 


As individuals we adjust ourselves 
to our changing society in many ways 
and, in some measure, we learn to con- 
trol it. The mass media condition us 
by a steady flow of information, most 
of it crudely or craftily charged with 
values. The basic activities of life are 
constantly educating us, though in- 
directly. But we do not dare let chance 
and accident be our only teachers. To 
do so would be like lighting our way 
through dark city streets by lighting 
matches. From pulpits, platforms, and 
editorial desks we are told that we 
must learn or perish, as individuals and 
as a nation. Many of us do not listen, 
but more and more of us are doing so. 


It is education, not schooling, which 
is needed. The schools, the colleges, 
and the universities perform the essen- 
tial task of introducing young people 
to our culture, of giving them the 
basic tools and skills they need, of 
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helping them to refine and integrate 
their talents and their personalities, and 
of preparing them to earn a living. In 
discharging this broad responsibility, 
America pours out its resources with 
a profusion unknown in any other 
large nation. 

But though the individual usually 
comes to the end of his schooling in 
his early twenties, he should not come 
to the end of his education. Gibbon 
put the matter rather well when he 
said: “.... every man who rises above 
the common level has received two 
educations: the first from his teachers; 
the second, more personal and im- 
portant, from himself. He will not, 
like the fanatics of the last age, define 
the moment of grace; but he cannot 
forget the era of his life in which his 
mind has expanded to its proper form 
and dimensions.”* 


learning ability 


The youth who leaves college to- 
day has a life expectancy of about 50 
more years. The education he has re- 
ceived up to that time, however ex- 
cellent it may be, cannot prepare him 
for the life ahead. Even if the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh were to achieve 
all of the dreams of Chancellor Litch- 
field and his colleagues, its youthful 
graduate would enter a society in 
which change was the only constant. 
He would still need to advance in his 
profession. He would face the several 
different stages of maturity, each with 
its problems and its opportunities. He 
would have 50 years in which to con- 
tinue to develop his potentialities. 


He would, moreover, be at the peak 
of his learning ability. The studies of 
Thorndike and his colleagues at 


Columbia have demonstrated the fact 
that this ability reaches its zenith in the 
early twenties, remains steady for 
about ten years, and then starts slowly 
to decline. 


There is a good reason to believe 
that the decline even then is caused 
not by age, but by disuse. We cease 
setting our minds and bodies to the 
task of learning. After a while we 
are no longer able to do so. But even 
if the ability is not exercised, it re- 
mains latent, and awaits only the com- 
mand of the will. We see this fact 
clearly in extreme cases. A man or 
woman who has suffered a stroke will 
siowly and often very painfully learn 
to speak, to walk, or to make his 
useful arm take the place of his af- 
flicted one. This powerful drive and 
capacity can last until very late in life. 

Adam Smith once remarked that 
“The decision of the man who judges 
that exquisite beauty is preferable to 
the grossest deformity, or that twice 
two are equal to four, must certainly 
be approved of by all the world, but 
will not, surely, be much admired.”? 


to continue to learn 


In saying that the only sensible way 
to conduct life is to continue to learn 
throughout it, and that only in this 
way can the individual adjust to all 
the changes inherent in the human 
condition today, I hear in my own 
voice the echo of the platitudes which 
commencement speakers have been 
uttering ever since the first commence- 
ment. But while all men have long 
agreed to the principle, in its most 
general terms, and some men have al- 
ways lived by it, only in modern 
times has the opportunity for system- 
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atic and purposeful education for all 
men begun to be widespread. As yet, 
we are hardly aware of its scope and 
its force. 

One of the great changes in our 
society, in fact, is that we are using 
education more purposefully to learn 
about and to direct the other changes 
to which we are constantly subjected. 


leadership and self-education 


Leadership is a quality so highly 
prized in American life that it has 
been made the subject of intricate and 
detailed analysis. But most people 
mean by a a “leader” a person who, in 
any walk of life, is related to others 
in one or more of three ways: 

1. He possesses personal qualities 
which are so powerful and so com- 
pelling that he attracts the respect and 
often the devotion of others. We find 
such leaders everywhere around us, 
but some have achieved a stature 
which transcends place or even time, 
and are epitomized most fully in the 
founders of great religions. 


2. He is in the vanguard of ac- 
complishment with respect to some 
group of specialized skills or capaci- 
ties. We speak, for example, of a 
leader of medicine or of the bar, and 
of leading poets or painters or com- 
posers. 

3. He stands at or near the top of 
some hierarchical system. Examples 
here are the business leader, the poli- 
tical leader, or the labor leader. 


How do these three kinds of leaders 
achieve their positions of power and 
influence? Research shows that it is 
because they possess many qualities 
effectively related to one another in 
that indefinable whole for which we 


have no other word than “personal- 
ity.” Today I would like to stress only 
the fact that one of these qualities is 
the continuing concern of the leader 
for his own self-education. 


the urge to learn 


By the quality I mean more, much 
more, than that curiosity which every- 
body possesses in some measure and 
which leads to a natural desire to know 
what is going on in the world. I mean 
the habit of continuously or period- 
ically setting one’s mind or body to 
the task of learning something new. 


New learning episodes may arise out 
of an examination of oneself and the 
location of an inadequacy which 
should be remedied. They may grow 
out of a sense of bewilderment, of 
seeking, of a persistently unresolved 
chord. They may also spring from a 
continuing interest which imposes its 
own challenge. “When I get to 
heaven” said Winston Churchill, “I 
mean to spend a considerable portion 
of my first million years in painting, 
and so get to the bottom of the sub- 
ject.”* Since everyone has needs, frus- 
trations, and interests, the impulse to 
learn is a part of all human life. The 
self-educating person habitually re- 
sponds to that impulse. 

He is not concerned with himself 
alone. As a part of that whole succes- 
sion of groups which begins with his 
family and moves outward to the com- 
munity of nations, he is influenced by 
the opinions and the acts of others and 
by his need to relate himself intel- 
ligently to them. 

As we have seen in the previous sec- 
tion, it is the element of change in the 
social order which offers challenge, 
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promise, and threat to the individual. 
More than this, the best hope for a 
continuing adjustment to and control 
of change lies in the possibility that 
more and more of the members of our 
society will become self-educating 
people who will work together at our 
social problems, thoughtfully and 
cooperatively studying the value of 
various courses of action. 

One who educates himself often 
does so in private, frequenting the 
library or the bookstore or the mu- 
seum to secure the means of learning 
which he requires. He may set his 
mind to a more disciplined consump- 
tion of the media of mass communica- 
tion which come to him, following 
through some central theme (better 
parenthood, perhaps, or international 
relations). He may employ animate as 
well as inanimate sources of knowl- 
edge, using his daily contacts with 
others as a means of questioning, dis- 
cussing, and arguing to gain light on 
the problems which concern him. But 
often he will seek a more formal 
means of education and join a class, a 
discussion group, or some other sus- 
tained series of experiences. 


differences in education 


You will have noted that this pic- 
ture of education is very different 
from the ordered and sequential series 
of steps which is the general pattern 
of schooling in youth. The life of the 
adult is organized around his home, 
his job, and his community responsi- 
bilities, and his education is therefore 
more discontinuous, more episodic, 
and more varied than that of a child. 
The adult. is also different from the 
youth in that he has had more experi- 


ence and different kinds of experience. 
His education must take account of 
that fact. 

For him, learning is often a way of 
generalizing upon experience, of build- 
ing new relationships, of providing the 
principles which can guide future 
actions. In looking at his world, John 
Donne said, “’Tis all in peeces, all 
cohaerance gone.” The modern man 
does not expect his world to have co- 
herence. His best hope is to try to 
build it within himself and to keep on 
rebuilding and enlarging it as his 
world changes about him. 


Let us now return to the three kinds 
of leaders and explore my thesis that 
one of their qualities is a continuing 
concern for their own self-education. 


I should say at once that my case is 
hardest to demonstrate for the first 
kind of leader, the one who holds his 
position because of respect and affec- 
tion. His strength lies centrally in his 
character, not his intellect. He often 
attracts devotion rather than respect. 
In our daily lives, all of us know 
leaders of this sort. And yet I am con- 
vinced that most such men and women 
possess balanced personalities in which 
a sound and thoughtful mind is at 
least one element. A fundamental trait 
of such a mind is its constant effort to 
broaden and strengthen itself. 


self-educated leaders 


Since the second kind of leader is 
differentiated on the basis of his higher 
competence, we may well argue that 
self-education has played a great part 
in his development. The young man 
or woman who is graduated from a 
medical school is generally recognized 
to have taken only the first step in his 
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medical education. Before him still lies 
a long lifetime of study. A patient, if 
any choice is allowed him, will always 
choose the doctor whom he believes to 
have the latest knowledge and the 
most refined skill. A close study of the 
fruits of biological research, therefore, 
is essential to the very survival of the 
doctor—not to mention the patient! 
To go beyond successful practice to 
become a leader of medicine requires 
an even more arduous dedication. 


As with medicine, so with the other 
ways of ea*~*>~ a living. The profes- 
sions and tl. wofessions organize 
themselves chiefly around the idea of 
continuing education, paying great at- 
tention to it in their conventions, their 
conferences, their publications, and 
their deliberations. The arts appear to 
the naive to grow solely out of inspira- 
tion, but the leaders in the arts who 
write their autobiographies take pains 
to make clear the importance of dis- 
ciplined study to their careers. 

Men and women also achieve this 
kind of leadership by avocation as 
well as by vocation. Many of the im- 
provements in the quality of our 
life are made by those who achieve 
great individual accomplishment or 
who raise their voices in the cause of 
social reform. The solitary thinkers— 
Thoreau making pencils, Spinoza 
grinding lenses, Mill writing dispatches 
to India—have set themselves, in their 
solitude, the task of continuing study. 
Mill, for one, said that he owed to 
an adult discussion group “my own 
real inauguration as an original and 
independent thinker.”* 

The leader of a citizen movement 
knows that he must perfect his capac- 
ity to present his case, to answer the 
arguments of scoffers, and to discharge 


the increasing responsibilities brought 
by public acceptance. 


In the third kind of leadership— 
that made evident by a senior position 
in a hierarchical system—the case for 
self-education is less clear, chiefly be- 
cause such positions are sometimes oc- 
cupied by those who attain them 
through inheritance, wealth, seniority, 
or chance. In so far as achievement 
of position rests on ability, however, 
the habit of self-education becomes 
important precisely because it is the 
means by which people fit themselves 
for the higher ranks at which they 
aim. 


education for advancement 


We see this fact most clearly, per- 
haps, in relatively closed systems of 
advancement and preferment, such as 
the armed services, where elaborate 
methods of self-education have been 
devised. The admiral hoping to be 
sent to the Armed Forces Staff School 
and the second-class seaman “striking 
for a rate” are alike in relating them- 
selves to a larger goal and in using 
education as a means of achieving it. 


The same characteristic may be 
found in the leaders of our industrial 
society. Warner and Abegglen have 
recently studied the men who stand at 
the top of the American business 
hierarchy. This study demonstrates 
that while wealth and inheritance are 
still of great significance in determ- 
ing who will reach the top, the op- 
portunity for advancement is now far 
more open to men from humble back- 
grounds than it was a generation ago. 

How do such men win their way 
upward? The answer is clear. “Edu- 
cation has become the royal road to 
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positions of power and prestige in 
American business and industry. That 
this royal road is open to all men is 
given ample testimony by the large 
number of educated men from the 
bottom socidl layers who appear in 
our sample.”* But even those in the 
“birth elite” recognize that wealth and 
inherited power are not enough to 
enable them to maintain their position. 
“All categories (of big business lead- 
ers)” say Warner and Abegglen, “con- 
tinue in appreciable numbers to equip 
themselves through adult education 
with the special knowledge necessary 
for their further advancement.’*® The 
authors conclude that “Adult educa- 
tion in America is a necessary process 
not only for equipping the mature 
with knowledge but for providing 
millions of Americans with more flexi- 
bility in their lives and greater free- 
dom of choice, and so reducing the 
number of men and women confined 
to a fixed status.” 

To the general study of these two 
social scientists, there may be added 
the personal testimony of Crawford 
Greenewalt, president of the du Pont 
Company: “An education is not a 
single entity, developed in a few 
semesters of study and delivered with 
the diploma — it is a never-ending 
process built up over years of exposure 
and experience. Most, if not all, of the 
interests which broaden and enrich 
our lives and our careers are developed 
long after we have left college.’”® 

Leadership of all three kinds, then, 
is built to some degree upon a con- 
tinuous or periodic effort at self-en- 
largement. As we have seen, this 
process can occur in many ways and 
by the use of many channels and in- 
struments. It is heartening that one of 


the most significant aspects of the new 
America is the very rapid growth in 
the provision and use of the means of 
self-education. 


In the past quarter century, our 
adult population has increased about 
55 per cent. But the number of people 
enrolled in public school adult educa- 
tional activities has increased about 
fivefold, the number of people served 
in our public libraries has perhaps 
doubled, and the gross national ex- 
penditure for reading materials de- 
signed for educational use has tripled. 


If we look at the major adult educa- 
tional services provided by American 
universities, we find that in the period 
from 1930 to 1952, correspondence 
course enrollment increased from 
37,000 to 133,000, the users of circulat- 
ing library materials increased from 
156,000 to 305,000, the enrollment in 
extension classes increased from 51,000 
to 325,000, the attendance at confer- 
ences, institutes, and short-courses in- 
creased from 34,000 to 402,000, and 
the enrollment in centers, branches, 
and evening colleges went up from 
29,000 to 481,000.° Since 1930, the 
gross annual expenditure for the Co- 
operative Extension Service has grown 
from about 23 million dollars to about 
118 million dollars. These are the 
most visible evidences of growth, but 
they are paralleled in the less formal 
ways in which adult education occurs. 


part of life structure 


Probably most people who par- 
ticipate in such activities do so as they 
are driven by an immediate need or 
attracted by a particular interest. But 
those who administer the institutions 
of adult education are aware that 
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many people have built continuing 
education into the structure of their 
lives. They expect to study as they 
expect to perform other habitual acts. 
They do not set themselves the con- 
stant daily task of learning; the pres- 
sure of their lives often does not per- 
mit it, even if their inclination is 
strong. But though they do not study 
every day, they do make provision 
periodically, in a normal, natural way, 
for continued learning experience. It 
is a part of their yearly, if not their 
daily, plan. 

We need not pause at this point 
to make any complete analysis of adult 
education in order to establish grada- 
tions of objectives from those which 
are trivial to those which are deeply 
rewarding. I hope you will agree with 
me, however, that one value at which 
all education, both in childhood and 
adulthood should aim is the creation, 
within the individual, of a sense of 
continuing responsibility for his own 
education. By establishing this goal 
and learning how to work more effec- 
tively toward it, we have our best 
hope of realizing fully the potentiali- 
ties of individuals, of fostering leader- 
ship, and of improving the quality of 
our society. 


growth through change 


One of the deepest traditions of the 
university is the tradition of change. 
This ancient institution has surviv aad 
and become stronger not by remain- 
ing the same but by constant modula- 
tion and growth. Its customs are 
powerful, but most of them are recent. 
Its curriculum, its functions, and its 


structure are constantly being revised 
and enlarged. But underneath the all 


too visible evidences of change, there 
are deeper and more basic shifts which 
have occurred in the past and are still 
taking place. Those who must chart 
the university’s course in the educa- 
tion of adults can never get their 
bearings unless they realize that their 
work represents the third major en- 
largement of the university’s group of 
students. 

When the university began, it was 
in essence an institution designed to 
educate those who had chosen the 
scholastic way of life. Its function and 
its student group were clearly defined 
and it made no effort to go beyond 
them. Young men entering the trades 
were taught by their guilds. The 
nobility passed through a rigid sys- 
tem by which a page became a squire 
and a squire became a knight. But as 
feudalism declined, and chivalric in- 
stitutions fell into decay, the university 
gradually assumed the task of educat- 
ing the leaders of society. It did not 
relinquish the old function; it merely 
added the new. 


professional education 


From that time forth both have 
existed side by side, and, even today 
after all the centuries, the two have 
not become fully integrated. Every 
professor who teaches an introductory 
course must decide whether to direct 
it to the potential specialists for whom 
it will be the first course in the field, 
or the generalists for whom it will be 
the only course in the field. His 
dilemma reflects the effort to serve 
both groups simultaneously and so do 
many of the other issues which per- 
ennially concern university faculties. 


In the last hundred years, however, 
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there has been added a third group 
of students far larger than the other 
two: those who are preparing to enter 
the professions. Law, theology, and 
medicine have been part of the uni- 
versity for a very long time, but it is 
only recently that universities have 
developed a virtual monopoly in the 
education of the practitioners in these 
fields. Progressively the university has 
assumed the task of building system- 
atic curricula to educate those who 
were formerly trained by apprentice- 
ship or not at all. 

I daresay that at every university 
serious questions are raised by the 
effort to relate the third group of stu- 
dents to the other two. Professional 
education draws on the basic dis- 
ciplines, but its focus must be on the 
needs of future practitioners. What 
is the distinctive “content” of social 
work, business administration, or pub- 
lic health, and how is that content 
related to the fundamental fields of 
learning? How shall general and pro- 
fessional education be most effectively 
integrated? These questions and others 
like them appear to have no final 
answers. They will be discussed and 
rediscussed as long as the university 
serves the three groups who have be- 
come firm parts of its tradition. 


the fourth group 


Now there is a fourth group: the 
mature. Since the pioneering ventures 
of Cambridge and Oxford in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
the introduction of the idea into the 
United States in 1887,"° university ex- 
tension has been building in scope and 
extent, first rather slowly, but latterly 
at a markedly accelerating speed. The 


figures given earlier are merely illus- 
trative of that growth. A recent study 
was able to identify 21 different kinds 
of adult educational services—all of 
significant size — which universities 
now provide.” 


a new dimension 


The development of continuation 
education has added a new dimension 
to the work of the universities. The 
Extension Division of the University 


of Pittsburgh, for example, was 


founded in 1913, and is a separate 
administrative unit within the institu- 
tion, but an examination of the modern 
program of continuation education at 
this University shows that the present 
services extend the instruction of most 
of the academic departments. It is not 
merely that a new school or college 
has been added. A whole new group 
of students has been brought within 
the orbit of the institution, and the 
change is comparable to that which 
occurred when the ancient universities 
assumed the task of educating the 
leaders of society or the universities 
of the nineteenth century became the 
centers of professional training. Each 
of these two earlier changes has pro- 
foundly altered the character of the 
whole university, and this third major 
change will eventually have the same 
effect. 


We cannot hope that this fourth 
group of students will be integrated 
at once into the university’s structure 
and operation. We shall have count- 
less and continuing problems, just as 
we have had in adjusting to the two 
earlier major changes. But continua- 
tion education has been a part of 
American academic life for 70 years. 
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We have now had enough experience 
to define the nature and purpose of 
our work in this field and to gain some 
idea of its future magnitude. If we 
can see clearly just how this fourth 
group of students differs from the 
other three and the central goals 
which should characterize its educa- 
tion, we can more effectively appraise 


the change it will bring to the whole. 


university and how we may direct and 
facilitate that change. 

Using the themes developed earlier, 
I suggest that the central function of 
the university in continuation educa- 
tion is to develop and to serve mature 
self-educating leaders who can guide 
the social change which is inevitable 
in the future. The satisfactory per- 
formance of this function requires the 
university to perform three related 
tasks. It must help more people to be- 
come self-educating. It must provide 
the means of further learning for those 
who are capable of directing their 
own education. And it must learn how 
to integrate continuation education 
with its other operations. 


strengthening the habit 


The habit of self-education, like 
any habit, varies greatly in its strength. 
What are the ways by which it can be 
made stronger? Let me suggest a few. 
The sheer quantity of education is 
itself important; generally speaking, 
the adult who is most likely to study 
is the one who has had an extensive 
formal education in youth. The qual- 
ity of the teaching is also crucial; a 
lively and vital learning experience 
opens new vistas and encourages 
further study. These two are, perhaps, 
rather obvious—but there is a third 


which is less often stressed. The en- 
tire educational program—in youth 
and adulthood—should be so designed 
that it makes clear and specific the 
fact that learning should be lifelong. 
There are other principles, perhaps, 
but let us examine the implications of 
these three. 


a second chance 


One of them is surely that the uni- 
versity should give a second chance 
to those who did not have the oppor- 
tunity or the inclination to pursue a 
higher education in youth. Even to- 
day, after all our social advance, we 
know that some of our brightest and 
ablest young men and women do not 
have the financial resources which will 
allow them to go to college; and we 
know that there are many others in 
whom the strong will to learn does not 
emerge until maturity. They have not 
been able to lay the firm basis for their 
own continuing self-education. 


For such people, it is not enough 
merely to repeat at convenient hours 
the same courses and sequences which 
were originally developed for the im- 
mature. This conclusion was made 
abundantly clear by the studies of 
Thorndike and his colleagues, but it 
will be strengthened if each of us will 
reflect on the difference between our- 
selves now and ourselves as young 
men and women. 


We need to provide our basic pro- 
grams of education for those who are 
mature, but, in doing so, we need 
to rethink completely the methods we 
shall use, so that learning experiences 
will be vital enough to strengthen the 
zest for further study. The goals are 
the same but the patterns of instruc- 
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tion must be different. I hope that no 
future Churchill will be able to say 
of us as he did of Oxford: “I had the 
idea that I must go to Oxford when I 
came back from India. . . . I was, I ex- 
pect, at this time capable of deriving 
both profit and enjoyment from Ox- 
ford life and thought, and I began to 
make inquiries about how to get there. 
It seemed that there were, even for 
persons of riper years like myself, 
examinations, and that such formalities 
were indispensable. I could not see 
why I should not have gone and paid 
my fees and listened to the lectures 
and argued with the professors and 
read the books that they recom- 
mended. However, it appeared that 
this was impossible. I must pass ex- 
aminations not only in Latin, but even 
in Greek. I could not contemplate 
toiling at Greek irregular verbs after 
having commanded British regular 
troops.”*? 

But the provision of the second 
chance is not enough; we need to re- 
examine the way in which we provide 
the first chance. From the earliest days 
of the university, its faculty has as- 
sumed that a sound education in youth 
would lead naturaliy and inevitably to 
a life in which study would be con- 
tinuous. This assumption could be left 
implicit when only a very few young 
people had the opportunity for higher 
learning and were drawn either from 
those who planned to make careers in 
the scholastic world or from the 
wealthy class whose leisured life 
would make such study possible. 

But today when a third of our 
young people go to college, when we 
confidently expect that that propor- 
tion will continue to rise, and when 
our graduates must play an active part 


in the affairs of life, we need to be 
sure that our assumption is made very 
explicit. A young man should not wait 
until his graduation exercises to be 
told that he is merely at the com- 
mencement of his education. At that 
time his mind may very well be on 
other things. From the moment a stu- 
dent registers as a freshman, he should 
be made aware of the pervading be- 
lief of the faculty that it is preparing 
him for a long life of self-education. 

In this respect, the professional 
schools have been more successful 
than the rest of the university. As a 
result, continuation education is large- 
ly built around the improvement of 
professional competence. When the 
other parts of the university make 
equally clear their belief in lifelong 
learning, the patterns of adult educa- 
tion will be far broader. 


guidance in self-education 


The university’s second broad task 
in continuation education is to put 
the knowledge of its faculty at the 
service of those who have already de- 
veloped a strong habit of self-educa- 
tion. In reality this second task over- 
laps the first, in that each new success- 
ful learning experience strengthens the 
habit. The three goals I shall now sug- 
gest, however, are based on the con- 
ception that while the self-educating 
person often engages in solitary study 
or uses other resources available to 
him, he will need occasionally to ask 
the university to help him guide and 
direct his learning. 

One goal around which universities 
should build their programs is to help 
people advance in their professions. 
Much of today’s new knowledge is 
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being developed in the clinics, the 
laboratories, and the research institutes 
of the university, and we must try to 
see that it is not kept there useless and 
inert. The most successful theme for 
self-education has long been profes- 
sional growth. In this area, the prin- 
ciples of self-education are least 
studied but best applied. The uni- 
versity needs to strengthen and en- 
large the work it is already under- 
taking in this field of learning. 

A second goal is to help people meet 
the new tasks which adulthood brings. 
The students of human development 
are now beginning to study the point 
which has long been familiar to poets: 
that adulthood, like childhood, pro- 
gresses through certain stages. At the 
dawn of Athenian literature, Solon 
divided life into ten periods. Even the 
modern schoolboy, far less knowledge- 
able than Macaulay’s, has been exposed 
to Shakespeare’s seven stages of man. 

But we are only now putting under 
the searchlight of inquiry the fact that 
maturity brings with it problems of 
which the youth is generally aware 
but which do not create in him that 
sense of need which leads to education. 
Among them are: the advancement to 
new levels of hierarchy in his profes- 
sional life (as when a teacher or a 
doctor or an engineer becomes an ad- 
ministrator); the assumption of the 
responsibilities of parenthood; the per- 
formance of the duties of a citizen, in- 
cluding perhaps those of an elected or 
appointed official; and the successive 
adjustments which come from the 
awareness of the body’s decline, most 
particularly and poignantly in the later 
years. 

The administrators of continuation 
education have hardly learned as yet 


how to speculate profitably about the 
ways these needs may be met by edu- 
cation. To do so must occupy their 
minds increasingly in the years ahead. 


more liberal education 


A third goal is to aid in the enlarge- 
ment of the understanding and appre- 
ciation of life. Here we deal with both 
depth and breadth. Aristotle observed 
more than once that young men could 
not truly understand philosophy, 
whose first principles come from ex- 
perience. This idea has been re- 
expressed by countless others and its 
most powerful exponent in our own 
time is Sir Richard Livingstone. The 
deeper fruits of experience are reaped 
in part by introspection and solitary 
study, but their achievement also re- 
quires sustained discussion at a level 
which rises far above casual conversa- 
tion. The university must create as 
many opportunities as it can for such 
discussion. 


More than this, the university 
should take the lead in providing ways 
by which adults can broaden the way 
in which they view the world. En- 
gineers need to know about the arts, 
and humanists need to know about 
science. When you and I were under- 
graduates we were exposed again and 
again to new vistas of life and thought, 
which we did not have time to ex- 
plore. Since our college days, we have 
become sensitive to other aspects of 
our culture, some of them old, some 
of them new. In adulthood, when we 
have reached the high plateau of our 
learning power, we should use such 
time as we can spare from our other 
tasks to broaden and extend our view- 
point. 
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There may be other goals, but these 
will serve for now. The heart of the 
difference between the youth and the 
adult is that the latter should be 
capable of directing his own educa- 
tion. If he does not have the basic 
skills to do so, the university should 
try to help him. But it should also 
serve as a resource to which thought- 
ful, self-directing men and women 
may turn to build and refine their 
higher capacities. 


continuation education 


Continuation education is aimed, as 
I have suggested, at a fourth great 
audience for the university and creates 
a different dimension for its work. A 
new dimension creates new perspec- 
tive, and the growth of continuation 
education will influence the way in 
which other functions are performed. 
The third task of the university, then, 
in dealing with this new field, is to 
study its implications for the opera- 
tion of the whole institution. The uni- 
versity must not be allowed to become 
what Metternich called Italy—only a 
geographical expression. I have already 
suggested that young people should be 
more directly helped to become self- 
educating. Let us now examine cer- 
tain other challenges and opportuni- 
ties which the university must face. 


How is it to organize itself most 
effectively to carry on continuation 
education? The heart of the problem 
lies in the fact that two essential prin- 
ciples are in conflict. Every depart- 
ment of the university has an obliga- 
tion to provide educational service to 
adults. But the need for coordinated 
effort requires as strong and as cen- 
trally located an administrative unit 


as possible, with its own fair share of 
the resources of the institution. 


No university has as yet worked 
out a structure of operation which 
provides a satisfactory balance be- 
tween these two principles. If the 
answer is sought in organization alone, 
it will probably never be found. Each 
institution will have to work out the 
best pattern it can and then find ways 
to ease, by administration and co- 
operation, the inevitable problems of 
relationship which result. 


cooperation with others 


A second problem which each uni- 
versity must solve in its own local 
environment is to know how to co- 
operate with other agencies of adult 
education. It should not try to teach 
everything to everybody, but should 
restrict its activities to those which an 
institution of higher learning may 
suitably undertake. The appropriate 
principles to apply in this situation 
are, in general, those which the leaders 
of a university use in the other parts 
of its work. They insist, for example— 
or at least they should!—that only 
work of a relatively advanced level 
shall be offered. Moreover, they insist 
that the work of the institution shall 
be primarily educational. I mention 
this latter principle because some uni- 
versity presidents occasionally sug- 
gest that continuation education has 
important advantages so far as revenue 
and public relations are concerned. So 
it does, but the university which 
centers its attention upon them has 
abandoned a fundamental principle 
which it uses elsewhere. 


An undergraduate college may be 
so operated as to help pay the costs of 
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graduate instruction—but that is a 
poor reason for maintaining an under- 
graduate college. A state university 
may profit greatly from having its 
law graduates in the legislature, but 
that should not be the central argu- 
ment for supporting a law school. 
Continuation education should be 
maintained for its own sake, not for 
the benefit of the rest of the institu- 
tion. 


learning capacities of adults 


One of the great hopes of continua- 
tion education is that it provides the 
opportunity to re-examine the under- 
graduate curriculum to see what may 
be omitted from it. Our faculties 
sometimes behave as if they thought 
they had to cram into 120 semester 
hours of study enough knowledge to 
last for the 50 years of life that their 
graduates may today expect. They 
may know a great deal, but sometimes 
they remind us of that nineteenth cen- 
tury scholar, of whom it was said that 
he not only overflowed with learning, 
but stood in the slop. 


The curriculum which produces 
this result is, at its worst, a badly 
articulated assemblage of bits and 
pieces of knowledge. It includes many 
matters which the student cannot fully 
understand and which he will have 
forgotten by the time, perhaps 20 
years later, that he needs to know 
them. The folly of such a procedure 
has become increasingly evident dur- 
ing the past 20 years and has led many 
of our colleges and _ professional 
schools to rethink their entire offering 
to see what is truly essential at the 
time young people are beginning their 
careers and what may safely and more 


wisely be left for continuation educa- 
tion. 


In the future, the university will do 
far more than it now does to study 
the phenomenon of adult learning. 
Psychologists will follow the lead of 
Thorndike in examining the capacities 
and the interests of adults as they pro- 
ceed through the life span. Social 
scientists will broaden the range of 
their inquiry to examine the signifi- 
cance of adult education in the various 
aspects of our culture, even as Warner 
and Abegglen have already done. The 
students of human development will 
build a firmer understanding of the 
successive stages of adult life and the 
distinctive needs and interests which 
are manifest in each one. Those who 
teach pedagogy will become more 
truly professors of education. 


This research and study will pro- 
vide the foundation for a new cur- 
riculum sequence that is designed to 
educate the educators of adults. The 
great new institutional programs of 
adult education need administrators 
and teachers. Will they be people who 
are merely borrowed from other fields 
and who take the slow road of ex- 
perience to learn how to do their jobs? 
A number of American universities 
have already answered “no” to this 
question and have set about the task 
of constructing programs designed to 
create a group of responsible and in- 
formed leaders for the new field. 


service is enriched 


In general, it may be said that the 
university’s service to its three other 
groups of students is greatly enriched 
by its service to the fourth. The 
teacher of adults cannot rely on gen- 
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eral authority or on compulsory de- 
gree requirements to support him; he 
must challenge his students or he will 
fail. Professors who teach adults, 
therefore, often learn how to teach 
young people more effectively. Also, 
as the university works more directly 
with the mature, it is better able to 
understand the problems of maturity 
and to revise the undergraduate and 
graduate curricula which are designed 
to help prepare young people to meet 
those problems. Moreover, research is 
strengthened. 

Agricultural experiment stations and 
industrial institutes have for years used 
adult educational programs as a means 
of locating and defining problems to 
be studied. Other parts of the univer- 
sity are now doing the same. Finally, 
we must always remember that people 
support what they understand and ap- 
preciate. Otherwise they will remain 
alien—and perhaps alienated. As the 
university educates adult citizens di- 
rectly and effectively, they have an 
awareness of the importance of higher 
learning which they can get in no 
other way. They see the university in 
all its full dimensions and, while they 


themselves benefit from only a part 
of its service, they will support and 
defend the whole institution. 


i 


conclusion 


We, the inheritors of a free society, 
meet here to consider how we may 
preserve and strengthen it. This is a 
question with which universities have 
traditionally been engaged. Society 
maintains universities in part because 
it expects them to have a broad range 
of concern, re-interpreting the values 
of the past and seeking the new knowl- 
edge on which the future will be built. 

Yesterday the umiversities were 
limited in their scope and could safely 
restrict their education to the young. 
Today they cannot. Because they 
possess so much of the talent which 
society requires, they must play a 
more active part in the improvement 
of the community. One of the best 
ways by which they can do so is to 
help those who are now mature learn 
how to fulfill their potentialities, to be 
creative, and to use their capacity and 
their initiative in meeting the constant 
challenge of change. 
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Concerns of Adult Education 
in Mississippi 
By Harold F. Kaufman’ 
Head, Division of Sociology and Rural Life, Mississippi State College 


This article focuses on the concerns 
of persons engaged in adult education 
in Mississippi. The major part of it 
(the first seven sections) served to 
orient the deliberations of a workshop 
on this subject.* 


The last section is a consensus of 
the participants concerning common 
problems in adult education. The orig- 
inal draft of this article was prepared 
in advance, and re-worked by the 
collaborators. It served as a basis for 
a panel discussion, and as a working 
paper during the workshop. It’s pres- 
entation was followed by questions 
from the floor, small group discus- 
sions, the report of findings and addi- 
tional group discussion. 

Innumerable activities are being 
carried on which can be labeled as 
adult education. The literature in the 
field describes a great variety of such 
programs. One writer attempts to 
classify adult education activities in 
four categories: (1) vocational, (2) 
recreational, (3) informational, and 
(4) liberal. Liberal education is de- 
fined as helping men to make “relevant 
judgements and sensitive discrimina- 
tions among values.” 

Still another classification, made by 
Lyman Bryson, lists adult education 
activities as remedial, occupational, re- 
lational, political and liberal.* From 
the standpoint of the sponsorship, 
adult education activities are fre- 
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quently classified in terms of such 
agencies as public libraries, public 
schools, universities and colleges, agri- 
cultural agencies, workers organiza- 
tions, and voluntary organizations. 

Some notion of the scope of adult 
educational activities in Mississippi is 
to be gained from noting the groups 
from which persons attending this 
workshop came, and also additional 
agencies which were invited to send 
representatives. Agencies and areas of 
interest include agricultural agencies, 
business leadership, industrial con- 
cerns, colleges and universities, church 
and church-related agencies, health 
and welfare organizations, state and 
county government, professional soci- 
eties, and civic groups.® 


Adult education has been defined as 
education “to help adults live more 
successfully.” When the several ob- 
jectives of adult education are seen 
together, they look quite formidable. 
One adult education agency has stated 
these seven goals: 


1. To make adults aware of their 
civic responsibilities to one another 
and to the community, the nation, and 
the world. 

2. To make them economically 
more efficient. 

3. To develop a sense of responsi- 
bility’ and a knowledge of how to 
proceed in making personal adjust- 
ments to family relationships. 
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4: To promote health and physical 
fitness. 


5. To provide the means for en- 
couraging cultural development and 
an appreciation of the arts. 

6. To supplement and broaden edu- 
cational backgrounds. 


7. To provide for the development 
of avocational interests through op- 
portunities for self-expression.° 


Obviously, the several broad objec- 
tives mentioned cannot be pursued at 
any one time or by any one group. 
There is need for selection and em- 
phasis. When this is done, one fre- 
quently gets into a discussion of in- 
dividual versus social ends, or content 
emphasis versus skill training. This 
discussion points up the fact that adult 
education activities and objectives may 
be classified in several ways. A task- 
oriented classification might result in 
vocational and leisure time objectives. 
A group-oriented classification would 
mention the family, the play group, 
the community, the work group, and 
others. Value-oriented classification 
might end with grouping into liberal 
education activities, which are ends in 
themselves, and other activities, such 
as one’s occupation, which for many 
is only a means to an end. 

Still another classification would 
orient group activities in terms of 
those helping people to maintain the 
status quo or assisting them to solve 
the problems confronting them in a 
changing world. In fact, the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. 
states that. “the fundamental goal of 
adult education is to enable adults to 
deal intelligently, democratically, and 
peacefully with the problems posed 
for individuals and communities by 
the perversive facts of change.’ 


Even a very brief review of the 
manifold activities and possible goals 
in adult education emphasizes the 
great complexity of the field. For a 
small group, such as the one in Mis- 
sissippi, with limited time and energy, 
the need is obvious to discover a focus 
and special contribution. In this situa- 
tion it is certainly easy to mistake the 
forest for the trees. 


the need for focus 


When one realizes the broad in- 
terests and the large number of agen- 
cies engaged in the education of adults, 
he is faced with the question as to 
what these persons have in common 
which calls for a work group and an 
association, formal or informal, of 
adult educators. 


It is well recognized that such meet- 
ings and groups have an important 
clearing house function. It is extreme- 
ly important to know what other 
people engaged in the education of 
adults are doing—their techniques and 
results. Perhaps, however, a prior 
question to what people are doing is 
why they are doing it. Why is the 
question to raise first. The answer to 
the why is proposed in terms of im- 
mediate and also long-time ultimate 
goals and objectives. 


Once one has some notion of the 
why, goals and objectives, he can then 
inquire as to the appropriate programs 
and agency resources necessary to get 
the job done. He may find some areas 
of great need with little or no or- 
ganized programs and other areas with 
adequate agency resources, especially 
if better coordination were effected. 


In a discussion of purposes or goals 
one needs to keep as a frame of refer- 
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ence the great traditions or ways of 
viewing the world. Three of these 
which come immediately to mind are 
(1) the Hebrew-Christian faith, (2) 
the democratic process, and (3) the 
scientific method. 


facts for a purpose 


At this point someone might say, 
“So much for generalities, come down 
to earth, give us the facts.” But- facts 
for what purpose? To answer this 
question is the reason for first con- 
sidering ends—goals and objectives. It 
is easy to get lost in facts and over- 
come by them. People can exhaust all 
their energy in fact-finding so that 
it becomes an end in itself, if the 
over-all ends and goals are not kept in 
view. To be most useful, facts must 
be selected and pointed to the prob- 
lem at hand. Thus the facts collected 
vary from situation to situation. 


Even though fact-finding may be 
misused, sound adult education must 
be tied to relevant facts. Research is 
a cornerstone of education—of con- 
tinuous growth and learning. Assum- 
ing the focus suggested above, several 
types of facts are needed. One, facts 
are essential on the changing world, 
those dealing with the community and 
state, and with other sections of the 
country and other nations. Two, facts 
are needed on what people want and 
what they regard their major prob- 
lems to be. Brief statements on each 
of these two types of facts are made 
below. 

A third set of facts deals with the 
agencies and groups which are now 
carrying on the education of adults. 
Rather than treat this central and very 
important topic in a scanty fashion, 


no attempt is made in this short state- 
ment to describe and evaluate adult 
education agencies in the state. A 
fourth class of facts deals with teach- 
ing and learning procedures and 
methods, and with their evaluation. 
This central body of facts is likewise 
not treated here. 


the changing world 


One of the few certainties in this 
world is change. It goes without say- 
ing that if educators are to keep 
abreast of these changes, not to men- 
tion help direct them, educators must 
be aware of them. Consequently, let 
us look briefly at some of the signifi- 
cant changes taking place in the state 
—trends in population, occupations, 
the economy, technology, institutions, 
and personality. Population in the 
state has ceased growing for the last 
several decades. In fact, it is estimated 
that during the five years 1950-1955 
Mississippi lost 2 per cent of its popu- 
lation while the nation gained 9 per 
cent. The loss is taking place in the 
rural communities with marked 
growth generally describing the pic- 
ture in towns and cities. 


During the 15-year period 1940- 
1955 Mississippi lost through migra- 
tion a population equal to one-third 
of those residing in the state during 
that period. As the rate of non-white 
migration was much greater than 
white, the proportion of non-whites 
in the population has declined from 
approximately 60 per cent early in the 
century to 45 per cent in 1950. Migra- 
tion of youth is especially heavy. This 
represents a great loss to the state in 
potential leadership and wealth. 


Tremendous changes in the state 
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can be seen in occupational shifts. In 
1940, 60 per cent of all the gainfully 
employed workers were in agriculture, 
while in 1955 this proportion had de- 
clined to slightly over 25 per cent. 
During that period the number of 
workers in manufacturing had in- 
creased nearly twice, and manufactur- 
ing and business each had more work- 
ers than agriculture. 


per capita income 


Mississippi has still, however, a 
much larger proportion of its popula- 
tion in agriculture than is the average 
for the nation. This helps explain the 
fact that although the income level 
has risen markedly, the per capita in- 
come in the state is still the lowest in 
the nation and only about 60 per cent 
of the national average. Its income is 
approximately one-third that of the 
state with the highest per capita in- 
come. 

With respect to technological 
changes, the state has shared with the 
rest of the nation. Progress in recent 
years, however, has been especially 
rapid because of the relatively late 
start. The landscape has been changed 
within two short decades through the 
fruits of technology. The highway 
system has been brought into existence 
in this period. The fields are dotted 
with tractors, combines, and cotton 
pickers. Many factories now stand 
where none existed two decades ago. 


Institutional changes have also been 
quite rapid. The building of hospitals 
and health centers and the increase in 
medical personnel have been phenom- 
enal since the war. Expenditures for 
schools have increased in like manner. 
The new school building and hospital 


and health center are familiar sights 
on the Mississippi landscape. School ' 
redistricting now underway has re- 
duced the number of administrative 
units from several thousand to a few 
hundred. During the last two decades 
there has been a tremendous increase 
in agricultural agencies and their 
services. 

Together with thesé changes in 
technology and institutions have come 
changes in people. They are faced with 
problems different from those of sev- 
eral decades ago. Much is heard, for 
example, about mental health—about 
keeping the emotional and intellectual 
aspects of life balanced. 


Certain long-time trends in the or- 
ganization of society which have pro- 
found implications for adult education 
should also be noted. Highly signifi- 
cant is the declining importance of 
primary groups, such as the family, 
kinship and neighborhood groups. 
This has taken place as large scale, 
mass social units have developed, such 
as big government and big business. 
This type of social organization has 
resulted in greater specialization and 
stratification on the one hand and 
greater interdependence on the other. 

Relevant here is the two-way rela- 
tionship between education and social 
change. First, education may be used 
in effecting change, and second, the 
vital concerns of education at any 
one time are shaped by the changing 
society. 


what Mississippians want 


To have relevant facts and to take 
relevant action in the education of 
adults, it is necessary to know what a 
people want. The changes indicated 
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above suggest some of the wants and 
desires. In building community life 
Mississippians have wanted to balance 
agriculture with more industry, to im- 
prove education, to increase health 
and medical facilities. They have been 
interested also in strengthening re- 
ligious life and community programs. 
Four problem areas which are likely 
given more attention today than any 
other in public discussion are (1) 
raising the income level, (2) stabiliz- 
ing race relations, (3) raising the level 
of public schooling, and (4) making 
satisfactory adjustments in agriculture. 

Some agencies have surveyed its 
members in order to discover what 
they wanted of the organization. For 
example, the Home Demonstration 
Clubs made such a survey in all 81 
counties in 1953. They found that 
their members were not only anxious 
to acquire skills in homemaking, such 
as making cakes and dresses, but that 
they were also interested in develop- 
ing themselves. They wanted training 
in music, especially choral work. They 
were interested ,in painting and the 
graphic arts. Many of them also 
wanted to read. One farm woman in 
the northern part of the state, the 
mother of three children, was reported 
to have read 111 books in a year. 

The question here is, what specific 
contributions can adult education 
make toward resolving the several and 
complex problems noted above? Per- 
haps one direction to take in answer- 
ing the above question is to address 
certain questions to the paid, and 
volunteer leadership in adult educa- 
tion in the state. What do they want 
for society in general? What do they 
want and need for their agency? If 
they are in a membership organization, 


they likely want more members, espe- 
cially more active ones and better 
leaders. 


Leaders should probably also ask for 
increased financial support. They no 
doubt desire changes in behavior in 
their members or clients. For example, 
the librarian wants people to read 
more books; the agriculturist wants 
farmers to accept improved farm prac- 
tices; the home economist desires bet- 
ter homemaking; and the trade asso- 
ciation executive is interested in better 
standards and practices for those in 
his field. 


some over-all objectives 


Making explicit over-all objectives 
or goals may provide a setting for 
consideration of specific problems. 
Logically, the significant problems are 
unanswered questions raised in the 
continuous striving toward the ulti- 
mate ends. As a beginning three objec- 
tives of adult education might be sug- 
gested. These are: (1) increasing par- 
ticipation in group life, (2) develop- 
ing mature personalities, and (3) 
creating the liberal mind and spirit. 


increasing participation 


Many problems of adult education 
concern ways of increasing participa- 
tion in group life. What organization 


or agency could not use better leaders’ 


and at least a few more good mem- 
bers? Those in organized activity have 
ever before them the tasks of leader- 
ship training, membership develop- 
ment, and program planning. If the 
operation is in an explicity democratic 
framework, the task is more difficult 
because people must make up their 
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own minds as to where they want to 
go and how to get there. Success lies 
in the acquisition of group problem- 
solving skills and the realization of 
consensus. 


It is \well known that adults have 
only a very limited participation in 
organizations, especially of an educa- 
tional nature. Mississippi and the 
South as a whole have fewer organized 
activities, other than religious, than 
has the rest of the nation. 


A recent study in the state of a 
sample of adults in the open country 
and small towns revealed that 30 per 
cent did not activefy participate in 
any organization and that only one- 
fourth belonged to any organization 
other than the church. Approximately 
two-thirds reported some participation 
in religious activities.* The growth of 
community organization in Mississippi 
and the South is heartening, but an- 
alysis reveals that the participants are 
largely people already active in other 
organizations. 


It would be appropriate here to con- 
sider the barriers to adult participation 
and learning. Common are the lan- 
guage barrier and the popular assump- 
tion that people cease learning when 
they receive their diplomas. If there is 
room for adult education, it is merely 
to correct deficiencies of a vocational 
nature. 

In developing mature personalities 
focus changes from the group to the 
individual. In this context the objec- 
tive “to help adults live more success- 
fully” is highly relevant. A mature 
person is one who can live with him- 
self and others. This demands a cer- 
tain stability of purpose in a world of 
change. The personality must have 
both integration and flexibility. One 


must possess the competencies to live 
with some degree of peace within 
himself and at the same time adjust 
and adapt to the many different situa- 
tions in which he finds himself. 


Consequently, educational programs 
today may well emphasize the acquisi- 
tion of problem-solving and decision- 
making skills. A good illustration of 
such a program is that of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service in farm and 
home planning. 

Maintaining “whole” personalities— 
keeping mental health in a complex 
world of conflicting demands and in- 
terests—is one of the major problems 
of the day. When one looks to a social 
explanation he hears the term “aliena- 
tion.” With the breakdown of small 
group environment—the family, neigh- 
borhood and others—the individual be- 
comes estranged or alienated from his 
social, psychological and ethical moor- 
ings. As a corrective, great emphasis 
is now being placed on maintaining 
face-to-face groups and increasing 
these contacts. 


liberal education 


Creating the liberal mind and spirit 
are further concerns of adult educa- 
tion. Suggested here is that problems 
in adult education may be classified at 
three different levels, namely group 
development, personality growth, and 
the acquisition of basic attitude or 
orientation toward learning—the lib- 
eral mind. Liberal, as the term is used 
here, applies to method, not content. 
Its best expression in social and poli- 
tical organization is democracy and in 
the pursuit of knowledge; the scien- 
tific method. 

All societies in order to exist have 
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had to have some measure of stability 
of group life and personality, but only 
small segments of mankind have been 
acquainted to any extent with the lib- 
eral mind and spirit—the freedom to 
explore, to know and to communicate. 
Maximum creativity in the humanities, 
in the sciences and in the affairs of 
men depends on this attitude being 
given expression. 

For the sake of discussion one might 
posit that a dominant value and end 
in adult education is the creation of 
the liberal mind and spirit. If this is ac- 
cepted, then the task before adult 
educators can be evaluated in terms of 
how well this attitude is developed 
in work with individuals and groups. 
What activities in agencies and organi- 
zations, in churches, civic clubs and 
communities, develop the liberal mind 
and spirit? Which stifle them? 


common concerns 


In the small and large group dis- 
cussions conducted in the workshop 
certain common concerns of the par- 
ticipants were made explicit. These 
were indicated by the frequency with 
which topics were mentioned and the 
amount of time spent in considering 
them. 


The problems mentioned were 
classified into three areas. One focused 
on the adult educator himself—his 
need for acquiring proper attitudes 
and skills and for learning of and co- 
ordinating his efforts with those of 
others. The second concern dealt with 
gaining participation and the develop- 
ment of leadership. The third set of 
problems focused on the individual— 
stimulating him to want to learn and 
to develop into a mature person. 


To educate adult educators it was 
suggested that they create in them- 
selves the attitudes and skills that they 
want to develop in others. Realizing 
the importance as well as the limita- 
tions of group work was regarded as 
one understanding possessed by a good 
adult educator. 


The most frequently mentioned 
need of adult educators was to learn 
what other agencies in their field were 
doing. The problem was one of com- 
munication among agencies at all 
levels—local, state, regional, and na- 
tional—and of publicizing agency re- 
sources to potential users. A primary 
concern was the coordination of ef- 
forts so that all groups would be 
reached but at the same time competi- 
tion, duplication, and agency jealousy 
might be avoided. 

Although many persons are not in- 
volved in organized activities, several 
are overburdened by organizational 
demands. Balanced participation is 
needed. One workshop participant, 
active in several organizations, stated, 
“One of the things needed most is 
more evenings at home.” Several 
agreed that life for them was over- 
organized. They belonged to a church 
with an extensive program, several 
civic groups, and took part in various 
other activities. 

On the other hand, the question 
was raised repeatedly as to how to in- 
volve the unaffiliated—to reach them 
with library, health, recreational, and 
other services. Special concern was 
expressed as to the part adult educa- 
tion had to play in helping to raise the 
level of living for low-income families 
in rural areas. Vocational guidance and 
training and community efforts were 
mentioned as approaches. With re- 
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spect to this latter approach, the ques- 
tion concerning how greater civic re- 
sponsibility might be developed was 
frequently raised. 

The perennial problem of develop- 
ing lay leadership received attention. 
It was pointed out that the rotation of 
leadership positions is greatly needed 
in many organized activities. 

How to stimulate people to want to 
learn was a question frequently asked. 
It was suggested that learning was a 
result of attempting to satisfy needs. 
Adult educators must find out what 
people need and want, not only what 
the adult educator thinks is desirable. 

Once interest was aroused in a prob- 
lem, the next concern was how to get 
people to utilize the various available 
resources in adult education. Over- 


coming barriers to learning was dis- 
cussed. This is the other side of the 
question of gaining people’s participa- 
tion. 

Certain characteristics of mature 
personalities were enumerated. These 
included the possession of decision 
making skills, judgment, and the 
ability to face a changing world con- 
structively. In communicating with 
others it was regarded important to 
objectify ideas rather than to per- 
sonalize them. It was considered that 
a mature person facing the problems 
of the present day would engage in 
self-analysis rather than self-pity and 
would evaluate social questions in 
terms of the well-being of all people 
rather than that of any one particular 


group. 


* The following persons contributed to this working paper and participated in the panel in 
which it was presented: Mrs. Lura G. Currier, Director, Mississippi Library Commision, 
Miss Margaret Dunn, Extension Specialist in Organization and Program Planning, Mississippi 
Agricultural Extension Service; Miss Earle Gaddis, State Home Demonstration Agent, 
Mississippi Agricultural Extension Service; Mrs. Bertha R. Grant, Executive Secretary, 
Mississippi Children’s Code Commission; Dr. George Maddox, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Millsaps College; and E. F. Yerby, Director of Extension, University of Mis- 
sissippi. This paper was prepared through the support of the Social Science Research Center. 
* This workshop was held in Jackson, Mississippi, on December 4, 1956. This was the first 
statewide meeting to focus on the concerns and problems of adult education. 

*C. H. Grattan, In Quest of Knowledge, (New York: Association Press, 1955), p. 5. , 
*Op. cit. 

*The following types of agencies and organizations were represented: churches, libraries, 
departments of religious education, college extension departments, welfare agencies, Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, college professors, State Health Department, State Department 
of Education, State Congress of Parents and Teachers, Children’s Code Commission, mental 
health associations, women’s societies of major denominations, Farm Bureau, Woman's 
Cabinet of Public Affairs, Committee on Alcoholics Anonymous, and Girl Scouts. 

* Paul H. Sheats, et al., Adult Education, (New York: Dryden Press, 1953), pp. 5-6. 

"Op. cit. 

*Raymond Payne and Harold F. Kaufman, Organizational Activities of Rural People in 
Mississippi, Circular 189, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, November, 1953. 


A Cooperative Inter-Agency 
Adult Education Program 


By Nathan Hurvitz 
Director of Adult Services, West Side Jewish Community Center, Los Angeles. 


Cooperative activities with other 
community organizations and institu- 
tions are carried on in all departments 
of the Westside Jewish Community 
Center, Los Angeles. The most exten- 
sive cooperative programs were de- 
veloped by the Center’s adult services 
department. These cooperative pro- 
grams permit both the Center and the 
community groups with which it 
works to serve a wider audience, to 
operate with a division of labor which 
is fruitful for both groups, and to 
bring their message and impact to a 
greater segment of the community. 
Because of the many values inherent 
in cooperative programming, mem- 
bers of the Center staff seek out vari- 
ous avenues for cooperative ventures. 


Cooperative activities are conducted 
with various community groups on a 
different basis depending upon the 
kind and the function of each group, 
or where the interest of a particular 
group and the interest of the Center 
coincide. We may classify these 
groups according to size, type of audi- 
ence they are interested in reaching, 
or sectarian or non-sectarian. For our 
present purpose it may be well to 
consider them as follows: (1) mem- 
bership organizations with programs 
related to those of the Center, (2) 
private institutions or organizations, 
and (3) tax-supported agencies under 
public auspices. 


Among membership organizations 
with programs related to those of the 
Center are the National Council of 
Jewish Women, the Workmen’s 
Circle, American Federation of Scien- 
tists, American Humanist Association, 
Southland Jewish Organization, and 
Jewish War Veterans. Such groups, 
and many others, joined with the 
Center in sponsoring a Community 
Forum Series which the Center pro- 
jected. Each of the participating 
groups sent representatives to a com- 
mittee which helped select speakers 
for the programs, outline publicity, 
sell tickets, and make other necessary 
arrangements. These groups worked 
together through the committee pro- 
cess to decide upon speakers and 
methods that considered organiza- 
tional integrity of the other. It has 
become the Center’s practice to pre- 
sent election programs at an annual 
meeting on the candidates for the 
Board of Education held with the 
Southland Jewish Organization, and 
an annual meeting on the congres- 
sional election held with the Jewish 
War Veterans. 

Typical of a cooperative lecture to 
a mass audience which the Center 
sponsors with the participation of 
various Community groups, was the 
presentation of Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
former director of the World Health 
Organization, on United Nations Day, 


il 
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1956. Participating groups were the 
American Humanist Association, the 
American Federation of Scientists, the 
Society for Social Responsibility in 
Science, the United Nations Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, and the Mental 
Health Foundation. Dr. Chisholm’s 
subject,‘ The New Concept of Health, 
Mental, Physical and Social,” and his 
affiliation with the United Nations 
were of interest to each of these 
groups and stimulated their coopera- 
tion. 


types of programs 

Although the principal type of pro- 
gram presented with the membership 
groups is a large single event, more 
sustained activities are also planned. 
Thus, in cooperation with the Work- 
men’s Circle, the Center presented a 
series of lectures, “Personalities and 
Philosophies of the Jewish Labor 
Movement in America,” and with the 
Federation of American Scientists, a 
series of lectures entitled, “The Atom 
—for War or Peace?” One of the 
major projects of the National Council 
of Jewish Women is a program for 
senior citizens in the community. At 
the Center, which has a large senior 
citizens group, three N.C.J.W. mem- 
bers have offered classes in English 
for the foreign born during the last 
three years, and when replacements 
are needed, they are secured by the 
N.C.J.W. 

Private institutions and organiza- 
tions which cooperate with the 
Center’s adult services department are 
the College of Jewish Studies, Uni- 
versity of Judaism, and Great Books 
Foundation. The Center currently has 
two Great Books courses in progress; 


one is a first year group, the other, a 


fifth year group. With the College of 


Jewish Studies the Center has pre- 
sented both a lecture series, “Emo- 
tional Problems of Jewish Living,” 
and informal adult classes in subjects 
of Jewish interest; and similar classes 
have been offered in cooperation with 
the University of Judaism. 

In presenting these programs the 
Center offered its facilities and, to- 
gether with the cooperating groups, 
worked out the kinds of courses, lec- 
tures and classes that were most 
needed in our community. The co- 
operating groups supplied the leaders, 
lecturers and teachers and assisted in 
publicizing the activities through 
media available to them. Persons inter- 
ested in the programs of these groups, 
members of the Center, and others 
who were attracted by the publicity 
profited from these activities. 


other cooperating agencies 


Tax-supported agencies under pub- 
lic auspices with which the Center 
has cooperated are the Bureau of 
Music of the City of Los Angeles, 
Department of Municipal Art, Uni- 
versity Extension of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and the Los 
Angeles Board of Education. The 
Bureau of Music and the Center 
worked together in the presentation 
of community sings at the Center 
utilizing Bureau of Music personnel 
and Center facilities. With the Uni- 
versity Extension, the Center offered 
a number of classes for which there 
was a demand in our community; and 
in one instance, a class which a Center 
staff member taught. 

Of all the adult services depart- 
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ment’s cooperative activities, the one 


that has developed the most organic 
relationship and which has involved 


all levels of the Center in carrying it 
out, is that with the adult education 
branch of the Los Angeles Board of 
Education. First, there was the need 
to interest the chairman of the adult 
services committee and to review with 
her the possibilities and implications 
of a possible relationship with the 
Board of Education. 

The chairman of the adult services 
committee accepted the possibilities of 
the relationship most enthusiastically 
and undertook to inform herself about 
our agency’s policies and facilities and 
to interpret these to the representa- 
tives of the Board of Education. Board 
representatives were impressed with 
our facilities and with the possibility 
for a reciprocal arrangement. They 
were pleased to learn that the Center 
is not a religious institution, is open 
to the entire community and would 
be willing to offer facilities for classes 
to be given on a non-fee basis to per- 
sons who are not center members. 

Following this initial exploration 
with the positive response of the 
Board of Education, the results of the 
meeting were brought to the adult 
services committee. The committee 
recognized this as a desirable step, 
supported the development of such a 
program and referred the matter to 
the Board; they, in turn, referred it 
back to the program committee. The 
program committee accepted this re- 
lationship on the basis that there 
would be no cost to the Center and 
that no space would be utilized which 
would otherwise be used by the Cen- 
ter. On this basis, the Board accepted 
the relationship. 


From the original plan for five 
classes the Board of Education now 
offers eight classes and a parent lec- 
ture series. These classes are: Interior 
Decoration Workshop, Music Ap- 
preciation, Spanish I, Spanish II, Soci- 
ology for Mature Adults, Clothing 
Construction and Alteration, Child 
Observation Class, and Hebrew. Not 
only are all of these classes highly 
successful in terms of numbers regis- 
tered, regularity of attendance and 
enthusiasm of the students, but also 
as an effort to meet the needs of 
groups within the Center. ; 


staff instructors’ attitudes 


Important to the development of 
this program to the Board of Educa- 
tion was the attitude of the instruc- 
tors on the staff of the Center, who 
expressed considerable ambivalence. 
On the one hand, there was resistance 
to this cooperative program for sev- 
eral reasons. Some instructors thought 
that the Board of Education classes 
would replace the Center’s own pro- 
gram. Others felt that their classes 
would be continued but would be 
taught by Board of Education person- 
nel. This was related to the fact that 
many instructors teaching classes for 
the Center did not have the back- 
ground of Board of Education per- 
sonnel and were concerned with the 
setting of new and higher standards 
by professionally trained teachers who 
would, therefore, replace them. On 
the other hand, there were factors 
that led to the acceptance of this co- 
operative program. A number of Cen- 
ter staff members received certifica- 
tion by the Board of Education as 
instructors and have taught classes at 
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the Center under the auspices of the 
Board. Some who have received cer- 
tification have also been given the op- 
portunity to teach in other Board of 
Education settings. 

With the achievement of certifi- 
cation as Board of Education instruc- 
tors, there was a general movement 
toward better preparation of staff 
members for their responsibilities. 
Staff members who were accepted by 
the Board as instructors, through their 
supervision and contacts, brought their 
new teaching methods and skills into 
the Center and taught them to other 
instructors through personal contact 
and staff meetings. Thus, there has 
been a general elevation of the ability 
of the teachers as a result of working 
together. 


scheduling classes 


The strength of the relationship has 
been tested in an unanticipated area. 
The Board of Education, acting in 
accordance with certain laws, must 
offer classes for a certain number of 
hours and a certain number of weeks. 
Because of the Jewish holidays, the 
Center has been closed at various 
times, which created problems in ful- 
filling these legal requirements. Work- 
ing together, the administration of 
both programs were able to develop 
schedules which met the requirements 
of both institutions. 

As a result of our contact with the 
Board of Education, the Center gained 
information on how to better admin- 
ister our program and how to better 
evaluate it. The pay rate of the Board 
of Education was applied to the Cen- 
ter’s instructors to their advantage, 
and a well-defined method of paying 


substitute teachers was worked out. 
Questions that had been raised about 
assigning present staff instructors 
when new class opportunities pre- 
sented themselves, were also clarified 
through the experience with the Board 
of Education. In evaluating classes, 
various methods and forms that the 
Board of Education utilized for in- 
structors and students were adopted 
for use in the Center. With these 
evaluation materials it was possible to 
eliminate much of the resistance that 
some of the Center staff members had 
toward evaluation. 

In developing this cooperative re- 
lationship with the Board of Educa- 
tion a certain number of business ar- 
rangements had to be worked out. 
The Board of Education submitted a 
permit covering the use of the Center 
space which was filled out by the 
proper persons at the Center. 

As a result of the success of this co- 
operative program, the Center has 
been encouraged to attempt to de- 
velop cooperative programs with 
other public, tax-supported agencies 
and educational institutions. Contacts 
have been made with both the city 
and county public library in an effort 
to work out closer cooperative rela- 
tionships with them. 

In evaluating the cooperative pro- 
gram that has been developed between 
the adult services department of the 
Center and the Board of Education, 
it must be recognized that it has been 
an overwhelming success. If there are 
any elements which have presented 
problems they are related to the fact 
that there occasionally have been 
space problems, particularly on rainy 
days, extra work for our maintenance 
staff, and problems presented when 
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the Center was closed for the Jewish 
holidays, while the Board of Educa- 
tion continued its program. 

There was no budgetary commit- 
ment on the part of the Center for 
carrying out the joint program, al- 
though the Center did buy such 
equipment as a ceramic kiln for a 
ceramics class, cots for a child obser- 
vation class, and supplied other ma- 
terials. By inviting the Board of Edu- 
cation classes into the Center building 
it was possible for the Center to offer 
an enlarged program for its members 
and to bring non-members into our 
building and acquaint them with our 
program. Offering the Board of Edu- 
cation classes meant that the Center 
could use its available finances for 
other activities that it might not other- 
wise have been in a position to pre- 
sent. And the fact that the program 
has been changed to meet the needs of 
the Center membership and of our 
community indicates that both the 
Center and the Board have been will- 
ing to make adjustments in the pro- 
gram where these have been indicated. 

The administrator of the educa- 
tional program gained greater know- 
how through his contacts with the 
Board of Education staff. The certifi- 
cation of Center instructors gained 
additional employment for these staff 
members, and also had the effect of 
raising the level of our instructor’s 
work. And members of our adult serv- 
ices committee, program committee, 
and Board of Directors, had an op- 
portunity to consider the values and 
responsibilities involved in cooperat- 
ing with another community group. 

As a result of these cooperative 
programs more people were brought 
into the Center building. Some of 


these people became involved in the 
Center’s own program, while others 
joined the Center. Some of the people 
who were brought into our building 
through these cooperative activities 
showed leadership ability and were 
encouraged to grow from observers 
to participants to leaders. Others were 
sufficiently interested in our program 
to make financial contributions. 

There was considerable learning in 
various levels of the agency, from the 
instructors to the administrator, which 
resulted in greater ability to function 
effectively in each assigned task. Ad- 
ditional employment possibilities were 
opened to some staff members, and 
many meaningful personal relation- 
ships were developed. And finally, 
the community, which supports all of 
these groups and institutions, gained 
from the ability of all these groups to 
work together to offer more educa- 
tional opportunities to more adults. 

In reviewing the values inherent in 
our cooperative activities, the follow- 
ing principles appear to stand out: the 
kind of cooperative activities which 
are offered with a particular group 
must be related to the program and 
purpose of that group; and the co- 
operative activity itself should repre- 
sent a common focusing on a com- 
munity need which the Center and 
the group are concerned about ful- 
filling. In these activities it is impor- 
tant to respect the integrity of the co- 
operating group, to recognize its 
limitations in a joint program and to 
work within these limitations. The 
cooperative programs represent a di- 
vision of labor between community 
groups, each of which has its own 
function; but in joint effort all are 
able to serve a wider audience. 
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The United Rubber Workers — Rutgers Program 


By Irvine L. H. Kerrison and Herbert Levine 


Acting Director, and Acting Labor Program Chairman, respectively, of the Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations, Rutgers, The State University. 


It is often argued today that edu- 
cation can have meaning for people 
only when it is grounded in the con- 
crete problems of their everyday lives. 

European trade union intellectuals 
early conceived the basic purpose of 
worker’s education to be “an intelli- 
gent guide to a new social order.” 
From the French barricades to the 
Papal See, first emphasis was upon 
development of understanding among 
workingmen of their position in soci- 
ety and of the action required if they 
were to properly fulfill their social 
roles. 


changing unions 


The fast growth of mass industrial 
unionism changed all this. Formal 
educational effort was neglected in 
the drive for stabilization, efficient 
administration and respectability. This 
was followed by a new emphasis up- 
on “bread-and-butter” workers’ edu- 
cation, which de-emphasized social 
action and stressed organizational im- 
peratives. Shop steward training, 
union administration, grievance pro- 
cedure, collective bargaining and par- 
liamentary law became the standard. 

This trend toward “bread-and- 
butter” subjects developed within 
trade unions a new core of labor edu- 
cators who were largely non-academic 
and vigorous-minded. Form, method, 


techniques, and even content, varied 
with the personalities involved. Yet, 
only a casual glance at the work of 
these practical men indicates that the 
wide variety of method, technique 
and subject matter had a certain har- 
mony and design and a narrowly ar- 
ticulated end in view. The hard-hit- 
ting, practical, organizational-minded 
new core of labor educators did not 
lack social vision; rather, social gains 
were looked upon as ultimate goals. 
The first task was to sharpen the abil- 
ity of workers to attain objectives. 

Two factors accelerated de-empha- 
sis of ultimate goals: 

1. Most, if not all, trade union edu- 
cators were engaged in a constant 
struggle to maintain their programs 
in the face of union - management 
strife, or encrusted, official bureau- 
cracy. 

2. Tool subject-oriented emphasis 
made it easier for labor educators to 
reach the common body of workers. 
The man in the shop understood 
“bread-and-butter” problems. 

To meet the demand for service, 
trade union education directors soon 
sought and accepted help from uni- 
versities. And workers’ education pro- 
grams at the university level soon 
found it necessary to build curricula 
around “bread-and-butter” core sub- 
jects if they were to establish rapport 
with unions. 
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Despite this practical emphasis, only 
a few labor educators could sincerely 
accept tool subjects fetishly. Even as 
they clamored for greater and greater 
concentration upon shop - oriented 
curricula, most of them felt a grow- 
ing uneasiness. As the great social ten- 
sions of the thirties abated, and as 
unions consolidated power and stabi- 
lized administrative units, labor edu- 
cators had time to stand back and 
look critically at what was happening. 
The result for many was a deep sense 
of futility. They saw, or thought they 
saw, increasing signs of bureaucratic 
drift. 

At the same time, they observed 
more and more gray heads turning 
up at conventions, schools, and on 
picket lines. Those who lived through 
the rough days of union building were 
approaching retirement. 

Then, too, the spread of mass pro- 
duction increased membership turn- 
over tremendously. New unionists 
lacked the necessary “feel” of trade 
unionism. They were paid officials; 
the gray-heads had been volunteers. 
The new unionists had top seniority; 
the old-timers had had only courage 
and determination. In the face of these 
and other changes, labor educators 
began to appreciate the necessity of 
making union members out of card 
carriers. 

This growing conviction was sharp- 
ly reinforced when organized labor, 
winner of many an economic victory 
on the picket line, began to suffer 
defeat after defeat in the political 
arena. 

Attacks on the processes of democ- 
racy frightened trade union leaders. 
Labor educators began to see that 
first-rate grievance committeemen 


might never have learned respect for 
and understanding of the democratic 
process. On-the-job racial problems 
contributed further to this realization. 

New problems, the “cold war,” 
aspirations of renascent peoples, de- 
velopment of automation and nuclear 
power, the larger role of labor in 
international affairs, pointed up fur- 
ther labor’s stake in politics. These 
things forced labor educators to be- 
come vitally concerned with the char- 
acter and quality of potential union 
leadership. 


changing curricula 


While curriculum emphasis re- 
mained on the tool subjects, additions 
were made to curricula—subjects such 
as the union and the community, hu- 
man rights and civil liberties, the 
world labor movement, the United 
Nations, labor economics, the history 
of unionism in the United States, the 
genesis of political parties, leadership 
training. 

Labor educators are thus already 
agreed that socio-economic and politi- 
cal philosophy are areas of knowledge 
which they wish to think through and 
act upon with their workers. Now 
they must decide how the worker 
will be reached by this broadened 
educational effort. Who will teach 
him? Who will initiate, plan, and ad- 
minister educational effort? How 
will continuity and progression be 
achieved? How can one know that 
what is being taught has transferrable 
meaning for the worker? How will 
the learning process be integrated 
with individual growth, group devel- 
opment, and community action? 

There is at present only a skeleton 
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crew of labor educators in trade 
unions and universities. New leaders 
and more leaders are desperately 
needed in workers’ education. More- 
over, at least three kinds of educa- 
tional leaders are required. These are: 

1. Men with broad social vision 
who have a deepgoing knowledge and 
understanding of the nature and his- 
tory of man and of the world in which 
he lives. 

2. Men who can initiate, plan and 
administer education programs at all 
levels within the labor movement. 

3. Men who can really teach. 

Where can unions and universities 
find such men? How do they develop? 
They cannot be trained as an ab- 
stracted elite. They must be developed 
within the processes of social organi- 
zation and social action. In the very 
process of becoming leaders, they 
must be integrated into the fabric of 
the organization which is to utilize 
them. How can this be done? 

It would be self-defeating to assert 
one formula for getting such a job as 
this accomplished. Surely, there is no 
one blueprint, no single method that 
can be presumed to pattern all educa- 
tional effort in the field. The variety 
of educational life, of social interac- 
tion, of personality, of educational 
methods, techniques, and content pre- 
clude a “here it is in a nutshell” atti- 
tude. There are and there always will 
be a variety of good ways to engage 
in constructive educational effort. 


the Rutgers—United Rubber 
Workers experiment 


One experiment in union-university 
workers’ education is being conducted 
co-operatively by the United Rubber 


Workers and Rutgers, New Jersey’s 
state university. The United Rubber 
Workers national education depart- 
ment is a staff of two persons whose 
job it is to service some 200,000 mem- 
bers in 48 states and Canada. Never- 
theless, the URW conducts an ap- 
preciable number of conferences, insti- 
tutes, summer schools, and workshops. 
In quality and extent, the URW pro- 
gram probably rates among the first 
five, certainly among the top ten 
American trade union education pro- 
grams. 

To integrate and coordinate its 
work, the URW is establishing a year- 
round and year-to-year educational 
relationship with local unions. The 
URW education department, in co- 
operation with its New Jersey area 
District 7 and Rutgers, has set up an 
experimental program in Union Lead- 
ership Training, the primary objective 
of which is development of an inte- 
grated education program for all 
locals in District 7. 


program content 


The program includes: 


1. The development of standard 
courses, such as steward training, 
grievance procedure, union adminis- 
tration, where they are immediately 
needed. 

2. An attempt to coordinate the 
educational efforts of sister locals by 
setting up and maintaining area edu- 
cation centers. All delegates to the 
monthly meetings held at area educa- 
tion centers are to undergo special 
local-union education leadership train- 
ing designed to develop them as local- 
union education specialists. 

3. Periodic district-wide education 
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conferences planned around vital 
issues faced by District 7. These con- 
ferences are to serve as culmination of 
the education activity of the district 
in the previous period. They are also 
to serve as starting points of new edu- 
cational effort. 

4. A specially designed curriculum 
at the annual summer school con- 
ducted by the URW on the Rutgers 
campus. This would attempt to in- 
crease the knowledge and understand- 
ing of those who had participated in 
educational work during the year. It 
would also attempt to chart future 
educational activity. 

5. Annually, two outstanding par- 
ticipants in the District 7 education 
program are to receive a scholarship 
to the Rutgers two-week Summer 
Workshop in Workers’ Education. 

6. The development throughout 
District 7 of an active public rela- 
tions and publicity program. This 
would include consultation services 
for local union newspapers presently 
being published, help for local unions 
which want to start a local union 
newspaper, and assistance in develop- 
ment of an effective relationship with 
the public press. 


program procedure 


Creative use of the existing union 
apparatus is essential to the success of 
a program such as that outlined here. 
All too often, formal educational ac- 
tivity within unions is conducted 
solely by persons designated as educa- 
tion department. staff. In this experi- 
ment, all levels of the union organiza- 
tion are integrated into the planning, 
administration, and teaching aspects 
of the program. 


The first organizational step was 
taken at a planning meeting attended 
by Joe Glazer, the URW national 
education director, and representa- 
tives of the Rutgers Institute Labor 
Program. This first meeting resulted 
in allocations of specific responsibility 
to union and university representa- 
tives. 

The next move was the convening 
by district director, Herb Bennett, of 
an all-day District 7 staff conference. 
A local-by-local analysis by field rep- 
resentatives revealed a wide variety of 
educational needs. Consideration was 
given to the fact that larger locals 
might be more than willing to help 
smaller or newer locals with their edu- 
cation programs. It was decided that 
smaller locals should combine forces 
in order to reduce costs to each. It 
was agreed that all locals should par- 
ticipate to the greatest extent possible 
in the planning and administration of 
the program as it developed. 


the education center 


Accordingly, New Jersey area Dis- 
trict 7 was divided into eight poten- 
tial “sub-districts,” each of which ulti- 
mately is to be developed into an edu- 
cation center. These centers were set 
up to make it as easy as possible for 
local union members to attend ses- 
sions and to minimize travel expense. 

Four of the potential eight areas, 
Linden-Metuchen. Newark, Passaic 
and Trenton, were selected for im- 
mediate experimental work. Success 
in these four selected areas is expected 
to lead to expansion of the program 
to Burlington-Riverside, Butler, Cam- 
den and Morristown. 

All locals within the area send rep- 
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resentatives to a center meeting once 
a month. The first monthly meeting 
in each center establishes the educa- 
tional needs felt by individual locals. 

Immediate needs for local classes in 
such subjects as steward training, 
union administration, parliamentary 
procedure and local union publica- 
tions are met by establishing six-ses- 
sion weekly courses through the Rut- 
gers Institute Labor Program. On the 
agenda each month is a regular report 
and evaluation of courses being con- 
ducted. Additional classes are set up 
as they are needed. 

All delegates to monthly meetings 
undergo a special leadership training 
program designed to develop them as 
local union education specialists. (1) 
Each man is to be trained to serve as 
an active education director, capable 
of planning and administering a long- 
term education program for his local. 
(2) He is to be trained to develop 
teaching outlines and to teach courses 
in shop steward training, grievance 
procedure, labor history, and the like. 
(3) He is to learn the techniques of 
discussion leadership and the use of 
audio-visual equipment. 


the district committee 


Each individual must be engaged 
with a local union project which can 
be discussed and evaluated at center 
sessions, ¢.g., show a film at a local 
meeting or propose a membership 
meeting motion to develop an educa- 
tion program for the local. Each 
center elects a secretary who serves 
on the district education committee. 

The district education committee 
includes representatives of all levels 
within the union and of university 


personnel. Its function is to give over- 
all direction to the program. Members 
of this committee also attend a leader- 
ship training program as described 
previously. It should be noted that 
the program calls for integrated train- 
ing on at least three levels. Further 
subdivisions may be made later. 


top administrator-teacher 


Top union and university officials 
are really administrator-teachers. The 
task of the national education direc- 
tor is coordination of his objectives 
and efforts with those of the local 
people. The district director, for the 
first time, must concentrate his ad- 
ministrative abilities on educational 
work among the members under his 
jurisdiction. 

For the district staff, their task re- 
quires some shift of administrative 
emphasis from collective bargaining 
problems to specific educational goals. 
It means, in addition, a new opportu- 
nity for personal growth in terms of 
new learning in the areas of socio- 
economic and political knowledge, 
and in teaching and discussion-leader- 
ship techniques. 

The area secretaries, drawn from 
local union leadership, must expand 
their thinking, knowing, and acting 
horizons. They are in touch with new 
sources of personal satisfaction, poten- 
tial advancement, and reward. They 
are learning the techniques and mean- 
ing of administration and teaching. 

The university people are working 
cooperatively with the responsible 
leadership in the union. Their plan- 
ning, administrative and teaching 
skills carry the heaviest weight at this 
level of the program. 
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The area education centers inte- 
grate university instruction, URW 
staff instruction, as well as instruction 
given by apprentice teacher-adminis- 
trators drawn from union ranks. The 
center’s primary objective is to de- 
velop local union apprentices as edu- 
cational administrators and teachers 
for their locals. This part of the pro- 
gram is to be evaluated largely in 
terms of the quality of the programs 
conducted within participating locals. 


immediate educational needs 


From the experiment’s beginning 
certain immediate, specific, education- 
al needs were felt by various locals 
because of particular labor-manage- 
ment situations, intra-district prob- 
lems, or internal difficulties of a given 
local. Courses needed to meet these 
needs were steward training, parlia- 
mentary procedure, and union ad- 
ministration. These courses now are 
conducted by professional university 
teachers. It is expected that eventually 
URW trainees in the area centers will 
assume this task. 

Periodic district-wide conferences 
have been planned to tie together 
completed educational activity and 
the next educational steps. 

Summer schools and workshops 
will climax each year’s District 7 edu- 
cation program. Through a process 
of selection, promising individuals 
who participate actively in planning 
meetings and training programs will 
receive scholarships to Rutgers Sum- 
mer Workshops and Summer Schools, 
where they can further expand under- 
standing of both content and method. 
These promising individuals also will 
compete with students selected from 


similar programs conducted by Rut- 
gers and other internationals, for Rut- 
gers Institute Labor Program intern- 
ships which further equip trainees to 
take leadership roles in the education 
programs of their unions. 

The Rutgers-URW Union Leader- 
ship Program is one attempt to de- 
velop a planned integrated year-round 
workers’ education program. While 
special attention is being given to 
each of several levels within the union, 
each level has been integrated with 
the others to make one interrelated, 
cooperative effort. 

A significant feature of the pro- 
gram is its potential for continuity 
with clearly recognizable progression. 
Transition from one educational ex- 
perience to another is expected and 
encouraged. Provision has been made 
for continually deepening and broad- 
ening the experiences of regular par- 
ticipants. All facets of the program 
are under constant test. Reasonably 
efficient evaluation should not be dif- 
ficult, even in the early developmental 
stages. 

It is through programs such as this 
that labor educators can hope to ful- 
fill the twin task of reaching the rank 
and file and developing a leadership 
cadre. 

Intellectual, moral, and social prog- 
ress for the American worker has long 
since become a necessity for persons 
concerned with freedom and democ- 
racy. The ultimate worth of liberal 
adult education, of which workers’ 
education is an important component, 
is directly dependent upon the amount 
of responsible social action which 
flows from leadership training such as 
envisioned by the URW-Rutgers and 
similar programs. 


Direction-Finding Processes in the AEA 


By Malcolm S. Knowles 
Executive Director, Adult Education Association of the U.S. A. 


This is the second part of a 
working paper prepared by the 
AEA Consultative Committee on 
Direction-Finding. The first part ap- 
peared in the Summer issue of 
ADULT EDUCATION. The paper 
was written by the executive direc- 
tor, in consultation with Cyril O. 
Houle, professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. It is 
presented as a service to members 
and delegates to the San Diego 
Conference, since it reviews the 
direction-finding processes used 
by the AEA since its founding. 


The aspiration to define its objec- 
tives, to find its proper direction, has 
been a deep concern—indeed almost a 
preoccupation—of the AEA since be- 
fore its founding. It has never been 
satisfied with its results, however, and 
is now about to embark on what it 
hopes will be a more conclusive direc- 
tion-finding process. This review of 
past attempts at direction-finding is 
presented merely as background infor- 
mation for what help it might give in 
planning the new undertaking. 


While direction-finding has been a 
subject of almost continuous discus- 
sion at meetings of the executive com- 
mittee, delegate assembly, and other 
AEA groups, this survey will be lim- 
ited to the major activities focused 
specifically on this problem. They are 
described categorically according to 
type of process used, rather than seria- 
tim, for ease of analysis. 


The approach most frequently used 
to find the proper direction for a 
national adult education organization 
is that of assessing the needs of the 
adult education field and deriving ob- 
jectives from them. An outstanding 
example of this approach is the “Car- 
negie Conferences” of 1924-25. 


assessing needs 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York became interested in adult edu- 
cation in 1924 and undertook to collect 
information about the nature, status, 
and needs of this new field—in particu- 
lar, about the need for a national or- 
ganization to serve it. The Corpora- 
tion convened an advisory group to 
assist it in planning its study. 

In view of the similarity between 
the 1924 and 1957 purposes, it may be 
useful to quote from some of the 
memoranda received by the Corpora- 
tion from its advisers in 1924. 


Comments from Eduard C. Lindeman: 


1. “A thorough-going study of adult 
education in the United States is 
needed because (a) it is now being 
promoted by a variety of agencies 
whose isolation retards the movement; 
(b) its variegated forms tend to ob- 
scure its real meaning; and hence 
(c) the term itself can be defined and 
takes on reality only after it has been 
inductively described. 

2. “The study should be made by 
an agency which frankly has an inter- 
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est in the broader field of education. 

3. “The study should be based upon 
certain technical premises which leave 
the results wholly within the sphere of 
disinterested science, but it should also 
produce conclusions and hypotheses 
which may frankly be used as the 
starting-points for new experiments. . . 


4. “The committee which guides 
the study should include a number of 
persons who are interested in social 
research as distinguished from educa- 
tional research, since the adult educa- 
tion movement is a social phenomenon. 


5: “As a preliminary approach to 
the proposed study, it appears that two 
queries lie close to the surface of most 
discussions of adult education: (a) 
those not definitely related to its pro- 
cesses wish to know what it is, and 
(b) those who are definitely in the 
movement wish to know what it is 


Comments from John Coiton Dana: 
“A survey of adult education does 
not promise to give a return commen- 
surate with its cost. If money is to be 
spent on the subject it should be 
spent in direct promotion and not, 
save in small degree, on examination of 


the field... .” 


Comments from Everett Dean Martin: 


“For those who are at the present 
time engaged in the work of adult 
education there should become, as a 
result of this Conference, a clearer 
understanding as to what they are 
‘trying to do. Moreover, they should 
settle in their own minds the ques- 
tions: what they mean by education, 
what mental habits they are seeking to 
implant in people, what other organi- 
zations are working to these same 
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ends, and how best these same organ- 
izations can cooperate or divide their 
work. Finally, how a larger number 
of people may be genuinely interested 
in education and how the organiza- 
tions engaged in this field may secure 
financial support for the service which 
is not spectacular in its appeal for 
funds.” 


Comments from Charles A. Beard: 


. . If we had some Matthew 
Arnold to devote three or four 
years with adequate secretarial help 
to a survey of the whole field of 
adult education and write a truly 
great report on its significance, its 
prospects, and its relation to the 
formal educational system, we might 
give thanks...” 


On the basis of the advice it re- 
ceived, the Corporation decided to 
conduct a two-phase program: (1) a 
general study of the field and its needs 
by means of a series of regional con- 
ferences of adult education leaders 
and interested citizens, and (2) a series 
of research studies of limited problems 
(e.g. adult learning) by means of 
grants to individuals and institutions. 

In opening the first of the confer- 
ences in Cleveland, October 16-17, 
1925, Frederick P. Keppel, President 
of the Carnegie Corporation, posed the 
following questions: 

“It seems to me that if we want to 
debate the question of taking the first 
steps toward the formation of a cen- 
tral body, we might think of it in the 
following terms. At present there is 
no clearing house for information 
about these (adult educational) activi- 
ties. Is there need for such a clearing 
house? At present, adult education 


affects more individuals than any 
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single type of education, except the 
public schools. It has no organic place 
in the national educational councils. 
Is there a place for an organization for 
the purpose of clarification and devel- 
opment of the relations between adult 
and other types of education? Do we 
need an operating agency which can 
be responsible for carrying out such 
studies and similar activities as we find 
by experience to be needed?” 


a national organization 


Presented with this guidance, the 
conferees were almost unanimous in 
supporting the establishment of a na- 
tional organization. Such an organiza- 
tion could provide (1) information 
about existing resources and activities; 
(2) help to popularize adult education, 
(3) conduct research in motivation 
and learning; (4) aid in clarification 
of aims of adult education; (5) help in 
coordination of various agencies’ pro- 
grams; (6) obtain increased financial 
support; (7) assist in identification of 
needs and interests of adults; (8) con- 
duct studies that would assess implica- 
tions of social trends; (9) work to- 
ward clarification of the relation of 
adult education to other national 
movements; (10) help to raise the 
standards of adult educational work; 
(11) promote fellowship among adult 
education workers; (12) develop 
standards of training of adult educa- 
tion workers; (13) offer opportunity 
for workers in different areas of adult 
education to work on common prob- 
lems; (14) help to give “dignity and 
worth” to adult education, and (15) 
assist in the development of new 
methods and techniques of teaching 
adults: 


Starting with this perception of 
needs, the following objectives were 
agreed on for the new American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education: 


1. To further the idea of education 
as a continuing process through- 
out life. 

To serve as a clearing house for 
information. 

To assist enterprises already in 
operation. 

To help both organizations and 
groups to initiate adult education 
activities. 

To aid and advise individuals 
who desire to continue learning 
by themselves. 


pre-AEA planning, 1949-51 


A somewhat similar, though less 
extensive, series of discussions of needs 
of the field was carried on in prepara- 
tion for the founding of the Adult 
Education Association. Under the 
auspices of the Joint Commission of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education and the NEA Department 
of Adult Education, and its successor, 
the National Organizing Committee, a 
number of meetings and conferences 
were held to determine what kind of 
national organization the workers in 
the field wished to have established. 

The following is an outline of a 

dozen needs that resulted from this 
process: 

1. Diagnosis of the real needs and 

interests of the adult communitv. 
Evaluation of existing programms 
and services. 
Planning more adequate pro- 
grams and developing better co- 
ordination of community pro- 
grams. 


4. Identification and servicing of all 
adult education activities (formal 
and informal). 

5. Discovery, development, and 
utilization of community pro- 
gram resources. 

6. Development of programs of re- 
search. 

7. Pre-service and in-service educa- 
tion and training for professional 
adult education workers. 

8. Involvement, selection, and train- 
ing of non-professional workers. 

9. Development of a functional 
philosophy of adult education. 

10. Development and safeguarding 
of professional status, economic 
security, and academic freedom 
of adult educators. 

11. Stimulation and involvement of 
the clientele of adult education. 

12. Interpretation of adult education 
to the public. 


Based on this assessment of needs, 
the Founding Assembly of the AEA 
set its direction in terms of the follow- 
ing purposes: 

To further the concept of education 
as a process continuing throughout 
life by: 

(1) Affording to educators of adults 
and other interested persons oppor- 
tunities to increase their competence; 
(2) Encouraging organizations to de- 
velop adult education activities and 
to work together in the interest of 
adult education; (3) Receiving and 
disseminating educational information, 
(4) Promoting the balanced develop- 
ment of educational services needed 
by the adult population of the U.S.; 
and (5) Cooperating with adult edu- 
cational agencies internationally. 

These broad purposes were soon 
translated by the AEA Executive 


Adult Education 


Committee into the following pro- 
gram objectives: 

1. To develop a greater unity of 
purpose in the adult education move- 
ment. 

2. To help individual adult educa- 
tors increase their competence. 

3. To bring agencies of adult edu- 
cation into closer working relation- 
ship. 

4. To detect needs and gaps in the 
field and to mobilize resources for 
filling them. 

5. To make the general public more 
aware of the need and opportunities 
for adult education. 

6. To assemble and make available 
knowledge about adult education. 

7. To serve as a voice for the adult 
education movement. 


developmental needs 


Another way of looking at needs 
was taken by the AEA Development 
Committee in 1954, in the course of 
trying to make a case for financial 
support for the further development 
of the adult education field. It identi- 
fied the following “developmental 
needs”: 

1. Community development and 
coordination. There is need to develop 
an integrated adult education move- 
ment in which the agencies of adult 
education plan jointly and work co- 
operatively at the local, state, and 
national levels, not only for the coor- 
dination of adult education, but for 
coordination of the variety of groups 
concerned with community improve- 
ment. 

2. The extension of knowledge 
about adult education. There is need to 
deepen and extend knowledge about 
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the process of adult learning and about 
the theory, methods, and organiza- 
tion of adult education. 

3. Professional development and the 
strategic deployment of leadership. 
There is need to develop a large corps 
of highly competent adult education 
practitioners, both professional and 
volunteer, and to develop standards 
in the employment of adult education 
personnel that will raise the general 
level of practice in the field. 

4. The development of public 
awareness and support. There is need 
to raise the level of awareness on the 
part of the public as to the need for 
and opportunities in adult education so 
that the concept of lifelong learning 
will be supported as a priority value 
of our society. 

5. The development of specialized 
institutions and subject areas. There 
is need to develop a wide variety of 
strong institutional forms and subject 
matter resources for adult education. 


national organizational needs 


A special source of needs are the 
national organizations that carry on 
programs in the adult educational 
field. At the Founding Assembly of 
the AEA’s Council of National Or- 
ganizations in 1952, three needs were 
identified for the Council to serve. 
These are: 

1. The need for exchange of in- 
formation on programs, materials, 
publications, studies, techniques, and 
methods. 

2. The need for discovering possible 
areas of cooperation among the vari- 
ous member organizations. 

3. The need for developing a lis- 
tening post and clearing house of in- 


formation concerning programs and 
services of the participating organiza- 
tions. 

These needs led to the establishment 
of the following functiens for the 
Council: 

e To facilitate the assembly of or- 
ganizations and associations genuinely 
interested in discussing topics of mu- 
tual concern in adult education. 

e To provide an opportunity for 
such groups to pool their efforts when 
working on common problems and 
projects. 

e To promote membership in the 
new AEA among members of their 
own organizations. 

. © To help identify major needs, 
issues, and problems in adult educa- 
tion. 

e To assist each member organiza- 
tion of the Council to improve its 
effectiveness in its special interest area. 

e To facilitate the taking of com- 
mon action promptly in an emergency. 

e To provide information upon 
which member organizations could 
determine how best to avoid overlap- 
ping, duplication, and conflicts of in- 
terest. 

e To provide a means for member 
organizations to serve adult education 
more effectively through collabora- 
tion. 

e To provide a forum for discussing 
project suggestions considered suitable 
for concentrated action by a combina- 
tion of member organizations. 

e To exchange information on mat- 
ters of common interest. 


public school adult educators 
A study of the special needs of 

public school adult education was 

made by the Advisory Committee on 
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Future Activities of the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors in 1956. Its conclusion was that 
public school adult education needs: 


1. A definition of its purposes, 
character, importance, and proper 
limitations of operation. 

2. A constant interpretation of 
public school adult education to other 
educators, to professional ‘groups, and 
to the general public. 

3. The extension of adult education 
in places where it is now functioning. 

4. A continuously improved cur- 
riculum developed in terms of the 
needs and interests of the individuals 
public schools must serve. Particular 
emphasis is required on the extension 
of programs into new areas of liberal 
adult education. 

5. The identification and use of a 
variety of “partners” on the local, 
state, and national levels. 

6. Legislative support. 

7. Adequate financing of programs 
of adult education. 

8. A program of research and train- 
ing. 

9. A continuous growth in the pro- 
fessional status of adult educators. 

10. Continuous evaluation. 

11. Better administration. 

12. Continuous improvement in the 
quality of instruction. 

13. Teachers, leaders, and admini- 
strators who seek frequent opportuni- 
ties to widen their concepts of adult 
education. 

14. More 
materials. 

15. More effective ways of helping 
the personnel of the public school 
adult education program relate to and 
work with advisory groups of citizens 
and students. 


adequate instructional 


It is clear, from even this sketchy 
overview, that adult education is an 
underdeveloped field of social prac- 
tice, with a wide variety of pressing 
and competing needs. Attempts to get 
any kind of agreement from the field 
on the priority of sequential order of 
these needs have not been fruitful. The 
conclusion is unavoidable that in the 
new and emergent field of adult edu- 
cation all these needs seem to be 
equally urgent and valid. 


discussion of aims 


Another approach to direction-find- 
ing that has been prominent in the life 
of the AEA is that of stimulating dis- 
cussions of the aims of adult education 
among members and related groups, 
with view to arriving at some common 
denominators. An example of this 
approach is the work of the AEA 
committee on Social Philosophy and 
Direction-Finding, whose working 
process will now be described. 

In 1951-52 the Committee composed 
a tentative statement of the major 
points which were considered to be 
important assumptions for all adult 
educators. 

This statement was sent out to some 
150 people with the request that they 
discuss it in local groups and send a 
report of their discussions to the Com- 
mittee. 

The reports from the field were an- 
alyzed by the Committee and a revised 
statement was issued, together with a 
summary of the field reports. (ADULT 
Epucation, April, 1952) 

Additional groups were stimulated 
to discuss the revised statements, and 
the official units of the AEA were 
asked to consider the application of 


the principles contained in the state- 
ment to their area of work. 

A further revision of the statement 
was prepared by the Committee and 
published in the May, 1953 issue of 
Apu tt EpucarTIon. 

In the 1955 national conference 
members of the Committee were de- 
ployed among the conference work- 
groups for the purpose of assuring the 
consideration of basic aims. Following 
the conference the Committee sent a 
request to its more than 200 “field 
agents” requesting them to conduct 
discussions on the issues raised in the 
1955 Administrator’s Report and the 
following five questions: 

1. What should be the focus of the 
AEA: concern for the social results 
from education, or the long-range de- 
velopment of the individual? How far 
should the local community be the 
focus of adult education? 

2. How can adult education help 
individuals enlarge their area of un- 
derstanding and concern to include 
complex international issues beyond 
their immediate experience? 

3. Should our target in the AEA be 
the professional worker, or, if not, 
how wide an area of the population? 

4. What kind of activity will help 
the group we choose to reach its 
goals? 

5. How should the field of adult 
education be organized to accomplish 
our purposes? 

A synthesis of the responses to these 
questions was published in the Winter, 

1957 issue of ApuLT EpucarTIon. 


guiding principles 
Following, are the “Principles Which 
Should Guide the American Adult 
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Education Movement,” formulated by 
the Committee in 1952 and which 
have provided the basis for discussion 
ever since: 

1. The focus of adult education is 
the local community. 

2. Citizenship in the modern world 
is, however, incomplete and fractional 
unless the participating citizen realizes 
that he lives in an expanding environ- 
ment, and that he cannot cope suc- 
cessfully with his local problems unless 
these are viewed in the light of region- 
al, national, and world perspectives. 

3. Adult education, in order to be- 
come culturally valid, must conform 
with the ideological traditions and as- 
pirations of the society of which it 
is a function. For the United States 
this clearly implies that adult educa- 
tion should be an exemplification of 
democratic goals and methods. 

4. Since adult education is con- 
ceived as an instrument for human 
problem-solving, it seems reasonable 
to assume that it should be guided by 
the truth-seeking disciplines of scien- 
tific method. 

5. Social action on behalf of rea- 
soned social change is the functional 
raison d etre of a modern adult educa- 
tion movement. Mere extension of 
personal knowledge on the part of in- 
dividual adults does not constitute 
an adult education movement. 

6. But those who assume responsi- 
bility for social change also and there- 
by accept a moral obligation. Each 
step in alteration of current practices 
should be accompanied by a rigorous 
examination of its ethical meaning. 

7. Although adult education as con- 
ceived in modern times is based upon 
social goals and utilizes social methods, 
it is also to be affirmed that adult edu- 
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cation, like all genuine education, is 
founded upon the belief in the indi- 
vidual as the ultimate seat of responsi- 
bility, integrity, and worth. 


articles in periodicals 

A systematic attempt has been made 
to stimulate thought continuously in 
the field through presenting articles 
on aims and direction in the Associa- 
tion’s periodicals. While there has 
been no machinery for making direct 
use of the thought thus stimulated, it 
has been a matter of faith that it 
would influence the quality of the de- 
liberations of our policy-making 
bodies. 

A tabulation of articles in the two 
AEA journals since 1952 shows that 
21 articles on aims and directions ap- 
peared in Aputt Epucation and 16 
articles on these topics appeared in 
ApULT LEADERSHIP. 


philosophy conference 


In October, 1956, President Kenneth 
D. Benne convened an invitational 
conference of some 20 adult educators 
to explore different philosophical posi- 
tions in adult education. A summary 
of the working papers prepared for 
this conference and a synthesis of the 
three-day discussion will appear in the 
near future as an Adult Education 
Monograph. 

A plan was drafted by a special 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Paul Essert in 1956 for the convening 
of a series of consultations with groups 
of leading spokesmen for business and 
industry, labor, agriculture, education, 
and government, in about a dozen re- 
gional cities. The plan was to pose a 


series of questions to these groups re- 
garding the needs for adult education 
and the resources required to meet 
these needs. Implementation of this 
plan requires foundation support 
which has not yet been obtained. 


the survey approach 


A third approach to direction-find- 
ing that has been used by the AEA 
is that of obtaining information and 
assessing attitudes by surveys. An ex- 
ample of this approach is the Explora- 
tory Conferences and Questionnaire 
Study by the Area Organization Proj- 
ect. 


Between 1951 and 1954 the Area 
Organization and Conferences Project 
collected information from over 2,000 
adult education workers by means of 
two questionnaire surveys, 50 fact- 
finding conferences, and about 35 field 
consultations, regarding the problems 
they faced and the needs they felt in 
working toward common ends with 
other adult educators. Although the 
principal outcome of the project was 
the establishment of new working re- 
lationships among adult educators in 
local communities and states by virtue 
of its activities, it produced some scat- 
tered and sometimes contradictory 
data which is reported in the May, 
1953 issue of ApuLT EpucarTIon and in 
its final report. Its chief conclusions 
were: 

1. Adult educators cannot speak 
with a single voice in the nation or 
in individual states. 

2. There are no systematic ways by 
which useful and imaginative ideas 
may be exported from one section of 
the country to another. 

3. In many parts of the country in- 
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dividual adult educators are isolated 
from colleagues who might stimulate 
and support them. 

4. Existing associations and councils 
sometimes compete for the interest, 
time, and money of the individual 
adult educator. 

5. Many of the organizational serv- 
ices desired by adult educators are 
lacking, while others are provided in 
duplicate. 

6. In some places adult educators 
are divided on the issue of what kind 
of organization they need. 

In its original Questionnaire Assess- 
ment Survey conducted in 1952, the 
project obtained the ranking of needs 
of adult educators from its sample of 
158 adult educators as shown in the 
accompanying table. 


membership characteristics 


In 1953 and again in early 1956 a 
survey was made of the total member- 
ship of the AEA to determine its char- 
acteristics. A comparison of the find- 
ings of the two studies shows that the 
character of the membership had shift- 
ed considerably, from a preponderance 
of formal educators to a more bal- 
anced representation of many occu- 
pational groupings. The survey in 


1956, in addition, provided new data 
on the distribution of special interests 
among the membership which was re- 
ported in the September, 1956 issue 
of Aputt LEADERSHIP. 


adult leadership study 


In 1953 the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan Insti- 
tute for Social Research made a care- 
ful study, based on field interviews, 
of the subscribers to Aputt Leap- 
ERSHIP and their reactions to the mag- 
azine. Here is a high-spot summary 
of the findings of this study: 

“The subscribers to ApuLT LEADER- 
SHIP are not a very typical segment of 
the U. S. population. Seventy-five per 
cent of them are in professional occu- 
pations . . . they concentrate in the 
middle age range (40-60) . . . their 
rate of organizational affiliation is high 
. .. An overwhelming proportion of 
the readers (80% ) have reacted favor- 
ably to the magazine as a whole... 
Most of the subscribers read the maga- 
zine to get practical information about 
techniques of leadership. They are not 
greatly concerned about the underly- 
ing ideologies . . . The most frequently 
volunteered reason for over-all posi- 
tive evaluation is that AputT LEapEr- 


Needs of Adult Educators 


Percent of respondents 
indicating this need 


Involving people in adult education 82% 
Help in leadership training 77% 
Methods of promotion and program expansion 74% 
Methods of creative administration 66% 
More money 63% 
Help in leadership selection 59% 
New program ideas 57% 
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sHiP is practical . . . Those subscribers 
who previously had formai leadership 
training tend to evaluate the magazine 
better; they are more apt to see it as 
different from other magazines, and 
they make better use of it in their own 
personal reading and in training other 
people.” 

Although it was not concerned di- 
rectly with direction-finding, mention 
should be made of the study of AEA’s 
organizational structure and manage- 
ment operation by McKinsey Com- 
pany, Inc., in 1953. This study re- 
sulted in a number of recommenda- 
tions for administrative revision which 
have been largely implemented. 


paths of life for the AEA 


An experimental study was made 
for the AEA by the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
in 1956, in which the total member- 
ship was invited to respond open- 
mindedly to two statements of alterna- 
tive future paths of organizational de- 
velopment by the AEA. Path I was 
intended to favor greater centraliza- 
tion and Path II, greater local auton- 
omy. The findings of the survey were: 

1. More professional adult educa- 
tors preferred centralization than au- 
tonomy. The crucial distinction in the 
responses was whether the individual 
was a part-time or full-time worker in 
the field. Those professional adult 
educators who favored autonomy 
rather than centralization usually had 
strong local or state organizations 
which gave them support. 


2. Those who favored centraliza- 
tion seemed more apologetic about 
their choice. They tend to be more 
concrete and emphasize how the or- 


ganization can change. They are much 
more interested in defining goals, pre- 
sumably because they have some in 
mind. 

3. Those who favored centraliza- 
tion tend to come from large urban 
centers. 

4. More newcomers than oldtimers 
preferred autonomy. 

5. Those who expressed a prefer- 
ence for autonomy were mostly mid- 
dle-westerners with strong feelings 
about “outside interference.” 

6. Those who expressed a prefer- 
ence for autonomy seem more vague 
than those favoring centralization. 
They tended to be locally oriented, 
to reject centralization per se as evil, 
and to be more interested in the goals 
of the AEA, and what it can accom- 
plish, rather than how changes can be 
implemented. 

7. Those who combined elements 
of the centralization model and the 
autonomous model most often suggest 
sharing some central values and goals 
and retaining heterogeneity. 


proposal for a study of 
patterns of relationships 


On June 1, 1956 the Field Develop- 
ment Committee formulated a pro- 
posal for a Study of Patterns of Rela- 
tionships for submission to a founda- 
tion. Its purpose is “to determine the 
pattern or patterns of relationships 
that adult educators want, need, and 
can profit by.” It proposes to obtain 
answers to the following questions: 

1. Who are adult educators? 

2. What professional needs do adult 
educators have that could and should 
be met by relating to other adult edu- 
cators? 

3. How effective are present organ- 


izations of adult educators in meeting 
the professional needs that could and 
should be met by relating to other 
adult educators? 

4. What changes in present organ- 
izations and what new kinds and pat- 
terns of relationships are required to 
meet the desires and requirements of 
adult educators? 

5. How do these new and revised 
kinds and patterns of relationships 
work out in practice? 

6. What recommendations should 
be made to the Delegate Assembly for 
reorganization of AEA? 

The study proposes the following 
procedures: 

e Review the literature on relation- 
ships within national organizations. 

e Review the research in social psy- 
chology and other fields pertaining to 
the questions of this study. 

e Make a study of other similar 
national organizations to determine the 
effectiveness of their patterns of rela- 
tionship. 

e Determine the relationships adult 
educators feel they need, want, and 
can profit by, and get their suggestions 
on systems of relationships by such 
means as: (a) questionnaires to random 
sample of adult educators; (b) discus- 
sions by present, local, state, and re- 
gional organizations of adult educa- 
tors; (c) individual interviews of 
adult educators and others; and (d) 
AEA coordinating committees spon- 
soring discussions among adult edu- 
cators. 

e Prepare a construct of principles 
of relationships . . . a statement of 
what we feel should be. 

e Locate present patterns of rela- 
tionships that are consistent with this 
construct. 
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e Devise new patterns of relation- 
ships that are consistent with this con- 
struct. 

e Test these patterns in operation in 
the field. 

e Revise construct and patterns of 
relationship. 

e Recommend findings to the Dele- 
gate Assembly. 


social trends approach 


A fourth approach that has been 
used by the AEA in its direction-find- 
ing, although not used as systemat- 
ically as the other approaches, is that 
of trying to determine social trends 
and gear the AEA’s program into 
them. In most of our national confer- 
ences there have been explorations of 
what is happening in American society 
that adult education should be doing 
something about. Indeed, the 1957 
Conference will be devoted almost 
entirely to “Charting the Course of 
AEA in America’s Future.” 

While these more or less informal 
explorations of social trends have re- 
sulted in some program directions, 
such as the program for education for 
the aging, they have not yet been sys- 
tematic enough to provide a solid base 
for general direction-finding. Accord- 
ingly, several proposals have been 
advanced for making use of the social 
trends approach more systematically. 

At the very first meeting of the 
representatives of the professional as- 
sociations related to adult education 
—the Inter-Association Conference, 
called by the Council of National Or- 
ganizations in November, 1954—there 
was strong agreement that the most 
pressing need of the professional asso- 
ciations was to have better data about 
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the current social trends and their 
implications for educational program- 
ming. Accordingly, a special commit- 
tee of the CNO drafted a project 
proposal consisting of two phases. 

Phase I would be a comprehensive 
background study to be conducted by 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
of Columbia University, involving: 
(1) the identification of those social 
trends especially relevant to adult edu- 
cation, (2) the assembling of existing 
information about these social trends, 
and (3) the planning of a series of 
“task force studies” of specific social 
trends. 

Phase II would consist of task force 
studies, each of which would take a 
significant social trend as its point of 
departure and trace the implications 
of these trends for the different kinds 
of adult education programs. The pro- 
posal spells this phase out further: 

“Possibilities here are technological 
advance, migration and the related 
phenomenon of suburbanization, the 
effect of rising standards of living in 
middle income ‘groups, the implica- 
tions of the sharp changes within the 
rural and non-farm population groups. 
Studies of existing programs in adult 
education could be attempted in order 
to discover how satisfactorily they 
have adjusted to significant social 
changes.” 

The Council is now actively explor- 
ing possibilities for financial support 
for this project, Phase I of which is 
estimated to cost $38,000. 


for a policies commission 

In the 1956 meeting of the AEA’s 
Delegate Assembly a resolution was 
passed urging the Executive Commit- 
tee to work for the establishment of 


a national Adult Education Policies 
Commission. Two models have been 
suggested for such a commission: (1) 
the Adult Education Committee of the 
British Ministry of Reconstruction, 
which in 1919 published as its report 
one of the classic statements on the 
role of adult education in society, and 
suggested guide-lines for future devel- 
opment which have influenced the 
course of the British movement ever 
since; and (2) the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association, which consists of a panel 
of distinguished citizens and educators 
who direct intensive studies of critical 
educational issues and develop policy 
statements regarding them. 

The assumption underlying this pro- 
posal is that, given sufficient funds to 
provide staff work and studies, a dis- 
tinguished group of citizens and adult 
education statesmen would be able to 
recommend policy directions for the 
national movement which would com- 
mand the respect of the adult educa- 
tors and attract the attention of the 
public. The success of such a commis- 
sion would be dependent, of course, 
upon its independence from control 
or influence by any organization. Fur- 
ther exploration of this proposal is 
being held up pending its considera- 
tion at a conference of national leaders 
being convened in the near future by 
the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. 


proposal of Rich associates 


In 1955 the AEA employed Ray- 
mond Rich Associates, fund-raising 
counsel, to make a survey of the Asso- 
ciation’s potential ability to raise sub- 
stantial sums from small foundations 


and corporations. Rich reached the 
conclusion that the AEA’s fund-rais- 
ing potential was not very great, for 
three reasons: (1) there is as yet little 
reliable evidence of the contribution 
that the adult education movement is 
making to the solution of major social 
problems; (2) the AEA has not devel- 
oped strong local roots that can pro- 
vide a large corps of canvassers; and 
(3) the AEA has not involved in its 
policy-making structure or operation 
persons of national prominence and 
influence—the gatekeepers to wealth. 

To remedy this situation Rich rec- 
ommended that AEA take three steps: 
(1) develop a systematic means of 
collecting and classifying information 
regarding the many facets of the adult 
education movement; (2) expand its 
services to strengthen adult education 
at the community level and deepen its 
own organizational roots; and (3) in- 
volve leaders of industry, labor, and 
agriculture in helping to plan changes 
in the adult educational programs of 
the country, to contribute more di- 
rectly to such social problems as 
“increased leisure, automation, divorce, 
delinquency, school problems, desegre- 
gation, communications, decision-mak- 
ing, and world tension.” 

All of these proposals involve finan- 
cing and have been included in one 
form or another in requests to founda- 
tions. None have yet attracted sup- 
port. 


the empirical approach 


In the final analysis, any decision 
about direction becomes really mean- 
ingful only after it is translated into 
operational policy and implemented 
by program activities. The effective- 
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ness of this empirical approach to 
direction-finding is dependent upon 
such factors as: (a) the wisdom of the 
policy-makers, (b) the sensitivity of 
the organization to the real needs and 
wishes of its constituency, and (c) 
the excellence ‘of its evaluation pro- 
cesses. 

In the AEA policy-making process 
general directions are prescribed and 
evaluated by a delegate assembly con- 
sisting of over 150 delegates elected 
for two-year terms by state constitu- 
encies. These general directions are 
translated into operating policies by an 
executive committee consisting of 22 
members elected for three-year terms 
(except for the four officers, whose 
terms are one year) by regional con- 
stituencies. 

In assessing the working of this 
process during the first six years of 
the AEA’s existence it is necessary to 
distinguish between direction-setting 
for the adult education movement 
and direction-setting for the Associa- 
tion’s own program. In the case of 
directions for the movement, the 
AEA’s role is limited to recommenda- 
tion and persuasion. Whether or not 
a given direction is translated into 
policy and program is determined by 
the independent action of hundreds of 
autonomous organizations and thou- 
sands of individuals. 

The principal means by which the 
Association has sought to influence the 
direction of the movement are: 

1. Delegate Assembly resolutions. 
For example, resolutions urging greater 
emphasis in local programs on world 
affairs, education, desegregation, home 
and family living, and aging. 

2. Conferences. For example, in its 
national conferences the choice of 
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themes and speakers have been de- 
signed to influence the movement to- 
ward greater concern for intellectual 
freedom, community development, 
and individual maturity. In its regional 
conferences the AEA has exerted di- 
rect influence in favor of joint plan- 
ning through local, state, and regional 
organizations. 

3. Publications. By the selection of 
articles and authors the AEA exerts 
both conscious and unconscious in- 
fluence on the direction of the move- 
ment. Probably the main directions 
of this influence have been toward 
liberal education, leadership training, 
human relations, and joint planning. 

4. Program activities. By its own 
choice of program activities the AEA 
exerts an indirect influence on the 
direction of the movement. For ex- 
ample, in accepting grants from the 
Fund for Adult Education for projects 
in liberal education, it is in effect 
putting its stamp of approval on move- 
ment in this direction; it has accepted 
no grants for projects in vocational 
education. 

There is inadequate data for assess- 
ing the effectiveness of the AEA’s at- 
tempts to influence the movement. 
Spotty evidence suggests that there is 
more experimenting in local programs 
with liberal subjects, that there are 
more local and state coordinating or- 
ganizations, that there has been an 
increase in leadership training and 
human relations workshops, and that 
the themes of local and state meetings 
of adult educators are somewhat more 
slanted toward social concerns. But 
until a better statistical service is pro- 
vided for the field it will be difficult 
to determine reliably what its real di- 
rections are. 


In the case of the AEA’s own pro- 
gram, a change in direction can be 
effected immediately by action of the 
delegate assembly or executive com- 
mittee, and with the rapid turnover in 
the personnel of these bodies, changes 
of policy have been frequent and 
sometimes drastic during the AEA’s 
first six years. Rather than to detail 
these changes chronologically, it will 
perhaps serve our purposes here better 
to indicate the main points of tension 
in organizational policy. 

In the AEA’s minutes these areas 
of policy tension stand out: 

1. Membership. The tension here is 
between the model of a professional 
society with a selective membership 
and that of a “cause” organization with 
a broad-based membership of both 
professional and lay people. 

Majority sentiment in the AEA has 
favored the broad-based membership 
policy, and considerable resources 
have been devoted to trying to iden- 
tify and recruit “interested citizens” 
and volunteers. While the percentage 
of non-professional members has been . 
substantially increased during the six- 
year period, they have proved to be 
the least stable element in the member- 
ship, and the most expensive to retain. 
Therefore, with the reduction of re- 
sources for promotion, the member- 
ship has tended in the last year to 
shake down to an increasing propor- 
tion of paid workers. Empirically, the 
broad-based membership policy has, 
therefore, proved only minimally suc- 
cessful. 

2. Program priorities. Perhaps a 
few excerpts from minutes of several 
meetings of the Delegate Assembly 
will best describe the tensions in this 
area: 


1951 delegate assembly: 


“Scope of the AEA’s program. (1) To 
what extent should the Association co- 
sponsor institutes, workshops, conferences, 
and the like that are concerned primarily 
with some special area of adult education— 
for example, education for aging, educa- 
tion for home and family living, etc.? (2) 
To what extent should the Association 
take a position with respect to matters of 
public policy? 

“These two questions were opened up in 
the Delegate Assembly, but by no means 
conclusively settled. On the first question 
the delegates felt that the Association should 
attempt to further all, areas of adult edu- 
cation to the extent of its resources. This, 
of course, left open the question of pri- 
orities. On the second question it was agreed 
that the Delegate Assembly would entertain 
resolutions on matters of public policy sub- 
mitted by its members and by various 
organs of the AEA.” 


1953 delegate assembly: 


“Actions Related to Program Emphases: 
We propose that the AEA devote its efforts 
to a program of serving the following aims: 

1. The strengthening of the AEA’s abil- 
ity to serve the movement through strength- 
ening its membership, its core services, and 
its policy-making process. 

2. Increasing the reservoir of knowledge 
and materials available to the field, through 
research, information-exchange, publications, 
and subject-matter development. 

3. Energizing local community planning 
for adult education and improving the 
machinery for making national resources 
available to local communities; in particular, 
strengthening two of the most promising 
areas of institutional development—the pub- 
lic schools and national organizations. 

In deciding on priorities five general 
criteria are suggested: 

First, the programs should consolidate the 
gains in adult education and effectively use 
human and material resources. 

Second, they should contribute to effective 
communications among local groups and 
vertically between national organizations 
and their local bodies. 

Third, the programs should broaden the 
base of the adult education movement. 

Fourth, the programs should build on 
basic knowledge of social processes. 

Fifth, the programs should be consistent 
with democratic philosophy.” 
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1954 delegate assembly: 


“Resolve that: The Adult Education As- 
sociation, both in its year-round program 
and in its national conference, give priority 
to the following items: (a) Services to in- 
dividuals and organizations designed to help 
them improve their adult education com- 
petencies; (b) Services designed to bring 
the agencies of adult education into closer 
working relationships; to develop greater 
unity of purpose; to help focus adult edu- 
cation resources on key national problems; 
(c) Services designed to strengthen develo 
ment of adult education resources, capbalelly 
to local communities.” 


1955 delegate assembly: 


“ 
. 


. the Delegate Assembly adopted a 
resolution especially to encourage the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to approach foundations 
and other sources to secure grants for the 
following activities and services designed 
to further the goals of the AEA. Activities 
and projects named were: 

© A personnel information exchange 

e A program of improvement in profes- 
sional education 

eA study of needed research in adult 
education 

@ An expanded program of public in- 
terpretation of adult education 

e A long-range in-service training pro- 
gram for adult educators 

e Expansion of services in community 
development 

e A program of training in education for 
aging 

e Expansion of the program of the Coun- 
cil of National Organizations 

© Support for an American Assembly on 
Adult Education 

e A study of voluntary organizations in 
adult education 

© Sponsorship of international seminars 

@ Support for a series of citizen con- 
sultations to assess the social needs to which 
adult education should be related.” 


1956 delegate assembly: 


This assembly outlined certain program 
services and activities that should receive 
priority. These were: 

1. “We recognize that services to the 
field of adult education are of prime im- 
portance to the Association in achieving 
its goals. It is in the process of effective 
service that committed members are re- 
cruited and maintained. 
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2. We further recognize that, in planning 
for the next five years, the Association 
should utilize, even more fully than in 
the past, existing resources in the field, in 
staff’ and program functions. The com- 
mitted member is the first line of defense. 

3. With this in mind we recommend the 
following priorities in program services: 
(a) Conferences to educate the adult edu- 
cator, lay and professional; (b) Consulta- 
tion and advice to individuals and groups 
engaged in adult education; (c) Publica- 
tions designed to support the primary aims 
of the Association and in line with the 
resources of the Association; and (d) Op- 
portunities to identify with the movement 
and to share the responsibility for adult 
education in local, state, and regional areas. 


While projects may be launched to 
strengthen the central services of the As- 
sociation, we also should encourage ac- 
tivities which prospect new departures in 
the theory and practice of adult education.” 

It is obvious that there are a number 
of tension areas in regard to program 
policy, including: services to individu- 
als vs. services to organizations, face- 


to-face activities vs. publications, vis- 


ible services vs. invisible services, 
services to special interests vs. services 
to total movement, and the like. The 
AEA’s program in reality has been 
highly diffuse, with somewhat heavier 
emphases on publications, field serv- 
ices to local and state organizations, 
public school development, and na- 
tional organizations—emphases partly 
determined by the availability of foun- 
dation support. Perhaps the best avail- 
able empirical evidence of the relative 
effectiveness of the different program 
elements is the latest priority ranking 
of the Delegate Assembly. 

3. Centralization vs. decentraliza- 
tion. A tension has existed from the 
beginning between the model of a 
strong national organization “that gets 
things done” and the model of a highly 
decentralized organization “that works 
through and involves existing organ- 


izations.” The AEA started with a 
decentralized organizational structure, 
moved rapidly toward greater central- 
ization of services and resources as 
activities and foundation grants in- 
creased, and recently has been moving 
back toward decentralization. A reor- 
ganization that was put into effect last 
April dispersed functions formerly 
performed by a central staff among 
a number of volunteer committees 
with headquarters scattered around 
the country. It is too early to assess 
the effectiveness of the decentralized 
services, but the predominant reaction 
in the field so far has been, “The AEA 
is now being returned to the mem- 
bers.” 


local and state 


4. Relationship with local and state 
organizations. The tension here has 
been between a loose but friendly re- 
lationship between the AEA and au- 
tonomous local and state councils or 
associations versus an organic relation- 
ship in which the local and state or- 
ganizations would be chapters of the 
AEA. Until recently the prevailing 
sentiment in the field has been strongly 
opposed to any tendency toward or- 
ganic unity. But in the last two years 
frustration over financial difficulties, 
membership competition, and organ- 
izational isolation has started to over- 
come fear of domination, and over a 
dozen state associations have entered 
into a joint membership plan with the 
AEA on an experimental basis. Expe- 
rience with this plan is to be evaluated 
at the 1957 Delegate Assembly meet- 
ing and the decision will be made 
whether or not to adopt it as general 


policy. 
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5. Relationship with foundations. 
The tension here is, in oversimplified 
form, between allowing our program 
to be influenced (if not determined) 
by the interests of foundations versus 
limiting our program to those things 
we feel to be most important and that 
we can do with our own resources. 
Our policy to date has probably been 
close to the mid-point on this con- 
tinuum, but in the last year it has 
veered toward the latter end of the 
scale. There is strong sentiment that 
the AEA overextended itself in its 
first five years in accepting foundation 
grants that diverted it from its proper 
direction and that drained its organiza- 
tional strength. There is a vocal op- 
posing point of view, however, that 
the needs of the field are so great and 
so diversified that they cannot be ade- 
quately served without substantial sub- 
sidy, and that the AEA should aggres- 
sively seek financial support from 
every quarter to build up its services. 

6. Relationship with other national 
organizations. The tension here is 
over the degree of aggressiveness the 
AEA should display in providing 
unifying leadership among the national 
organizations operating in the field. 
There seems to be a distinction in this 
regard between those agencies which 
operate programs and those organiza- 
tions that are in essence professional 
societies. Both types of organizations 
are affiliated with the AEA through 
its Council of National Organizations, 
which carries on a program character- 
ized by a spirit of voluntariness, mu- 
tual exchange of concerns and experi- 
ence, and joint problem-solving. Thus, 
the AEA’s role is more facilitative than 
coordinative. 


This policy seems to have gained 


wide acceptance as regards the operat- 
ing agencies. But some members feel 
that a closer organic relationship 
should exist between the AEA and the 
professional societies than is provided 
by their sub-grouping within the CNO 
as an “Inter-association Conference.” 
They feel that the AEA should be 
more aggressive in bringing these so- 
cieties into some kind of operating 
alliance that could be more effective 
in bringing about a unification of our 
field. 

There is a valid concern over wheth- 
er the effect of such a step, while add- 
ing to the influence of AEA, might in 
the long-run become devisive of our 
field by isolating the professional so- 
cieties from the operating agencies. 

7. Sub-groupings within the AEA. 
The tension in this area is between 
the poles of unity and diversity—be- 
tween focusing on the common prob- 
lems and aims of all adult educators 
versus encouraging sub-groupings 
around special interests. 

In practice, the AEA has adopted a 
somewhat laissez-faire policy toward 
special interest groups. It has created 
the institutional form of the section 
which permits people with special 
occupational, age-groups, or subject 
area interests to organize a section. 

However, the central organization 
provides very little support or service; 
each section must be highly self-gov- 
erning and self-supporting. There is 
evidence that to a certain proportion 
of members the sectional identification 
is their most meaningful relationship 
with AEA. On the other hand, prob- 
ably most members have their special- 
interest needs met through outside 
organizations, such as the American 
Library Association, American Psy- 
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chological Association, and others. 
Many also have close identification 
geographically with a local or state 
association. 

Without doubt other points of ten- 
sion exist in the AEA, but these seem 
to be the ones that have primarily 
occupied the attention of the policy- 
makers during the first six years. 


conclusion 


After reading even this sketchy ac- 
count of the direction-finding activi- 


ties of the AEA one cannot escape the 
conclusion that the AEA has devoted 
a good deal of time and resources to 
finding its direction. Indeed, one can- 
not but wonder if perhaps it has 
spent too much of its energy on navel- 
studying. But having consciously 
chosen to avoid a charismatic role in 
favor of democratic processes of direc- 
tion-finding, perhaps it must accept 
the inefficiencies of democracy. 

The question before us‘ now is, what 
can we learn from this experience and 
where should we go from here? 


Physical Concomitants of Thinking’ 


John G. Rockwell 


Professor of Educational Psychology, School of Education, 
New York University 


I am not sure that anyone can speak 
authentically, either from a physical 
standpoint or a psychological one, on 
the mysterious process of thinking or 
conception which, as I see it, is the 
essential base of the creative process. 
But I can, perhaps, indicate certain 
things that seem to have a relation to 
the activity of thinking. 

Insofar as possible, I intend to do 
two things: (1) to avoid dichotomies 
such as mind and body, intellect and 
the emotion, consciousness and un- 
consciousness, and (2) to emphasize 
my belief that we will never arrive at 
a valid understanding of behavior so 
long as we emphasize nouns as sub- 
stitutes for activity processes, de- 
scribed better through verbs. 

There is, I would say, enough clear 


evidence to indicate that any real 
dichotomy between mind and body, 
or intellect and the emotions, is un- 
tenable. We think, conceptualize, 
create, by reason of the fact that 
nature, in her wisdom, was slowly 
evolving through millions of years an 
organizational design of living tissue 
which has climaxed in man. Man has 
the most intricate organizational de- 
sign of any living form. What is, 
perhaps, even more important is the 
fact that inherent in his organization 
is the potential of enormous flexibility. 
Man’s adjustment capacity to a hostile 
and variable world is far greater than 
that displayed by other forms. His 
potential for learning and memory is 
far greater. He can communicate his 
thoughts through language, and there- 


*Adapted from an address delivered at a conference co-sponsored by the New York Adult 
Education Council and the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., December 6, 1955. 
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by short-circuit aimless, random ac- 
tion; and finally, he can systematize 
knowledge acquired through past ex- 
perience, generalize that knowledge 
into laws or principles, and shape his 
conduct in harmony with those prin- 
ciples. 

I do not know what people mean 
by mind unless it is described be- 
havior—using certain terms, and, per- 
haps, emphasizing certain aspects of 
behavior that the physiologist might 
not be concerned with primarily, or 
if he is concerned with it, is describing 
in other terms. Both the physiologist 
and the psychologist are dealing with 
behavior. Both, I hope, recognize that 
the machinery of the body is respon- 
sible for that behavior. Both assume a 
unity in the process. It is the organiza- 
tional design that makes the conduct 
possible. 


learning and consciousness 


Let us take a few illustrations. If 
there is anything that is really inti- 
mately associated with learning and 
thinking as we know them, it is con- 
sciousness, or rather the act of being 
conscious. And yet consciousness is 
not a thing. It is not an entity. It may 
be nothing more than the side-wash 
of a process that has taken place or is 
taking place. Certainly consciousness 
is quickly abolished by various physi- 
cal changes, e.g., a blow on the head, 
profound sleep, ‘excessive fatigue, 
sedative drugs, severe illnesses of cer- 
tain kinds, etc. 

And now I want to emphasize one 
fact that is frequently overlooked in 
the consideration of consciousness, and 
this applies equally well to creative 
action of any kind—since creative 
activity does not take place except in 


an optimal state of consciousness. 
Consciousness is linked with muscle 
tonus and action. Whether this applies 
to the smooth muscles, the muscles of 
the gastro-intestinal tract, of the 
bladder, of the blood vessels, we don’t 
know. But it does seem to be linked 
to the skeletal muscles, the so-called 
voluntary musculature. 


opposite extremes 


If one examines the opposite ex- 
tremes of muscle performance, such 
as are represented in the conditions of 
coma and tetany, or convulsions, one 
fact stands out clearly, and that is 
that consciousness is present only 
within an optimal range of skeletal 
muscle response. If, as in untreated 
diabetes, the deranged sugar metabo- 
lism is allowed to take its course, coma 
—profound depression, accompanied 
by great flaccidity of the muscles— 
ensues. On the other hand, if the 
diabetes is treated by insulin and the 
blood sugar level is beaten down too 
rapidly, then convulsions come on, 
all of the skeletal muscles are thrown 
into violent contractions, and the pa- 
tient, as in coma, loses consciousness. 

Similar instances could be cited, 
such as deranged calcium metabolism, 
the effects of certain drugs, etc. But 
there is not the space to discuss these 
here. I will summarize by stating that 
it almost seems as if nature does not 
want the high brain centers in any 
controlling capacity in times of severe 
biological stress or crisis. She trusts 
the phylogenetically old portions of 
the nervous system, the autonomic 
nervous system, more at such times. 
If this is true, we need to scrutinize 
much more carefully the phylogeneti- 
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cally old portions of the nervous sys- 
tem as the agents responsible for 
setting the conditions under which 
thinking, learning, and all the so-called 
higher activities can operate. The 
dominance of mind over matter takes 
on quite a different light when viewed 
from this position. 


I wish I had space to discuss the 
area of the brain stem represented by 
the hypo-thalamus and the thalamus. 
I can only state that here in a rela- 
tively small area seems to be accom- 
plished the integration of many very 
important activities, among them sleep 
and consciousness. The evidence sug- 
gests that it is here the conditions are 
set, the pacing accomplished, under 
which complex mental activity such 
as thinking or creation can take place. 
We should not forget the fact that 
this is old tissue, phylogenetically 
evolved long before the cerebral cen- 
ters and that the so-called higher cen- 
ters may, and perhaps must, operate 
under their dominance. 


meditation and muscle ftonus 


There is another thing that needs 
to be mentioned, a process long 
known to the mystics, the scholars of 
Asia, and perhaps most thoughtful 
people in the West. I am referring to 
the process of meditation and its rela- 
tion to muscle response. Meditation, as 
practiced by a man such as Gandhi, 
is not a passive process. Meditation 
is in no sense synonymous with free 
association or wool-gathering. Instead 
it is a highly selective and active 
process. In the main it consists of 
deliberately suspending action until 
the individual has been able to care- 
fully think through all aspects of the 


problem which is bothering him. Once 
this is done he is ready for action. 
Meditation is a skill that can be taught 
or cultivated. It seems to be accom- 
plished best if done on a rigid time 
schedule, in a certain place, with com- 
plete exclusion of distractions, and in 
certain postures. 


relaxation processes 


There is a process, or several proc- 
esses, for obtaining muscle relaxation. 
It can be done volitionally and with- 
out the use of drugs. Muscle relaxa- 
tion, if widespread, decreases emo- 
tional tone, drive, or motivation, even 
ideational intensity. To the thoroughly 
relaxed person no intense intellectual 
or emotional activity is possible. I 
suspect that such people as Gandhi, 
perhaps all of our really creative 
people, have discovered that medita- 
tion—intense brooding on problems— 
is best accomplished by a process of 
suspending action for the time being, 
limiting the field of attention, and 
focusing to the maximum upon some 
problem with the full intention that 
action will not follow immediately. 


I suspect also that the process is 
accomplished by differential relaxa- 
tion, that parts of the body are held in 
a high state of muscle tonus and the 
rest relaxed. Partial, or differential 
relaxation, is possible. There rests here, 
in my opinion, a great and very im- 
portant area of research to be under- 
taken. There have been too few good 
studies in the field of concept forma- 
tion—creativity, if you will. The time 
is ripe to set up studies in the field of 
concept formation as related to muscle 
response, to see if the formation of 
concepts cannot be facilitated if we 
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work more intelligently with the 
mechanisms of the body. Metabolism, 
our glandular products, the effective- 
ness of our circulatory and elimina- 
tion systems, our muscles, are all 
deeply involved in the homeostatic ad- 
justments necessary to effective per- 
formance. 


needed studies 


We need to relax somewhat our 
‘emphasis on such vague, mystical, and 
unsatisfactory terms as motivation and 
turn our attention to the physical con- 
ditions that influence behavior. I am 
convinced that such studies would 
yield pay dirt of a far more valuable 
kind than the verbiage that now clut- 
ters up much of our thinking on what 
thought and creativeness are. The 
dominance given to mind and its im- 
plied control over matter assumes a 
dichotomy that is of doubtful exis- 
tence. Even if this dichotomy is not 
assumed, an equally questionable as- 
sumption is implied, namely, that that 
which was evolved last in phylogenesis 
is always dominant. Upon the basis of 


this assumption rests the assumed con- 
trol over organic processes. 

I think an equally strong case—in 
fact a stronger case—can be made for 
the position that in the process of 
evolution reorganization was taking 
place, but each new organizational 
pattern that emerged represented a 
utilization of the old without subordi- 
nation of those old, well-tried struc- 
tures. This accomplished an ever en- 
larging and more flexible pattern for 
behavior potential. Our great learning 
potential is a dramatic measure of this 
flexibility. 

The underlying base of learning, 
memory, is still a mysterious, miracu- 
lous process that may be, and most 
probably is, linked with neural organi- 
zational patterns within the higher 
brain centers. But that is only part of 
the story. Seemingly our glandular 
mechanism, the state of our metabo- 
lism, the emotional conditions present 
and perhaps the tension in our muscles 
are all involved in good memory fixa- 
tion and learning. Is it not reasonable 
to assume the same holds for the act 
of creative thinking? 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 


Immediately following the San Diego AEA Conference, the second annual 
Community Leadership Training Institute will be conducted at the University 
of California Extension’s Lake Arrowhead Conference Center, on the north 
shore of Lake Arrowhead. Dates are November 18 through 21. Sponsors are the 
Training Section of the AEA in cooperation with the School of Education and 
University Extension, University of California, and the division of adult services 
of the National Training Laboratories. 

This second Institute “is designed to provide a broad functional under- 
standing” of those skills needed by the community leader. Using the most recent 
developments in human relations and social science research, sessions are planned 
to enlarge each participant’s understanding of community and group situations 
through theory, practice and diagnostic techniques. 
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(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. By 
Robert M. Hutchins. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. 112 
pp. $2.75. 

A short, interesting and provoca- 
tive book. In the introduction, the 
author explains that, “An American 
who undertakes to describe the edu- 
cational system of his country to the 
citizens of another cannot hope to 
escape embarrassment unless he is 
unqualifiedly enthusiastic about the 
system.” 

No one in the United States has any 
basis to suspect that Hutchins ap- 
proves of our public or private schools 
or our institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Most of us also are sure that 
embarrassment would not deter Hut- 
chins, even if he were sensitive enough 
about his educational beliefs to have 
an inexplicable resurgence of such 
feelings. 

Hutchins is a fine craftsman in the 
construction of his lectures, his books 
or articles. He does not forget the 
significance of “time and place.” For 
his English audience, he develops a 
quick historical, sociological, philo- 
sophical, political, and economic back- 
ground. He has “ . . . selected as the 
central theme of the book the ques- 
tion: whether it is possible to have 
true education for anybody in a coun- 
try that insists on something called 
education for everybody.” 

The author professes his belief in 


the possibility of this goal, but his 
book rings with a sharp and stinging 
criticism of the existing American 
education, both in the higher forms 
as well as in lower elementary and 
secondary forms. 

He says, “American education was 
founded on the principle that some 
education was essential for all people. 
It has developed on the principle that 
if some is essential, more is better. In 
order to educate everyone, it was 
necessary to make an education that 
would not be too taxing for anyone. 
The result has been to reduce educa- 
tion to a process of accommodating 
anyone forced into school by laws, or 
anyone who elects to remain in school 
until he has to go out in the com- 
munity to get a job.” 

Continuing, he states, “The con- 
clusion, therefore, is this: Everybody 
must go to school and stay there as 
long as possible. Democracy requires 
this. We are all passionate democrats. 
But we do not believe that people are 
intelligent enough to be educated. 
They are not even intelligent enough 
to be trained for jobs. But we insist 
that they all go to school and remain 
there as long as possible. What will 
they do there? They will become 
adjusted—adjusted to one another or 
adjusted to their environment. 

“They will do this by the simple 
process of remaining in school. If 
there is anything that they would like 
to have a course in, we shall be glad 
to oblige; for the object is not learn- 
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ing, not even learning a trade; the 
object is adjustment which is the next 
thing to accommodation.” 


It is the opinion of the author that 
American education has come to its 
present bad state because of a number 
of serious defects. First, we have 
never really developed a philosophy 
of education in our democracy. We 
have not taken the time to think 
through what it is we want. Even 
when we say we want to teach people 
to be successful we are not sure we 
know where to start. Sometimes we 
have said that we want to teach people 
how to get along with others, he 
points out, “which is often oddly 
interpreted to mean the ability to get 
ahead of them.” 

Second, he believes that too often 
in our country, our schools, lower and 
higher, have been dominated by 
“. .. pressure applied by noisy groups 
who may represent only a small frac- 
tion of the population.” Or, in speak- 
ing of those elected or appointed to 
boards to control education, he says, 
“They will be independent up to the 
point at which independence pro- 
vokes adverse criticism.” 

Third, the author holds that money 
plays too important a part in deter- 
mining what American education can 
be. Even in higher education, wher- 
ever larger sums of money are needed 
from the state, the business com- 
munity, and from organized alumni 
groups, there is clear evidence that 
what a school does or does not do is 
frequently decided on the basis of 
whether such groups would approve 
or disapprove. 

Fourth, it is Hutchins’ feeling that 
our elementary and secondary schools 
are not giving our boys and girls 


control over the fundamental tools 
of learning nor are they giving them 
the kinds of organized background 
information which will allow them to 
enter quickly into a true form of 
higher education, even when they 
have the necessary ability. In a sense, 
education in our schools has become 
anything the students would like to 
do or are willing to do. In colleges 
and universities a combination of the 
credit and elective system has often 
meant “that it is easy to graduate 
from an American university without 
an education.” 

Hutchins’ book is good for us. He 
has a strong, positive way of making 
most of our educational efforts look 
cheap, tawdry, ineffective, and even 
fraudulent. 

It is because of this harsh ability 
to lay our sins bare, that I feel Hut- 
chins needs to become responsible 
enough and mature enough not to 
grasp opportunities to dash off such 
sizzling tidbits as his Some Observa- 
tions on American Education. It is 
certain that he will attract a large 
audience abroad, and more than likely 
his observations will be widely 
quoted—as gospel. 

There is a misfortune in this. The 
book may well be the only one on 
American education read by many 
foreign people. Readers will be willing 
to accept the statements of this gifted 
man too quickly and too finally. He 
writes easily and strikingly, but not 
even Hutchins can do justice to our 
historical background in eight pages, 
or bring out the “general characteris- 
tics” of all our educational programs 
in 15 pages, nor adequately treat our 
ideals in seven pages. 

Hutchins has leaned very heavily 
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on information gleaned from issues of 
newspapers and magazines published 
largely during the 1950’s. There are, 
for example, 16 different references 
to the New York Times in this short 
book. As fine as this newspaper is, 
the documentation leaves much to be 
desired. 

The addition of a glossary of spe- 
cial meanings attached to some words 
in American education is a nice touch. 
One wonders, however, why a recog- 
nized scholar such as Hutchins did 
not take the time to combine it with 
an index, which would have been a 
most useful tool for his readers. 

Hutchins is one of the delightfully 
bright educational leaders on the 
American scene. When he speaks or 
writes, we know he has a rare ability 
to make us catch our breath and won- 
der what will be said. His scholarly 
use of the sensational approach holds 
us in rapt attention. The criticisms 
he levels are easy to grasp, for they 
assume the proportions of a mass in- 
trospection. His warning to others, 
“The message of American education 
is, accept our aims; be wary of our 
methods; give us time,” also gives us 
a ray of hope. 

Tuomas A. Van Sant 

Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools 

Baltimore, Maryland 


AGING IN THE MODERN 
WORLD. A Book of Readings. Com- 
piled by Clark Tibbits. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1957. 
246 pp. 

Grouped under 10 main headings, 
these readings cover a broad scope: 
our advancing technological society; 
middle age; turning point of maturity; 


the aging process; changes, gains and 
losses; adult family relationships in 
today’s society; liberal education; op- 
portunity regained; citizenship oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities; return to 
creativity in middle age; our just idle- 
ness; religion; the question of retire- 
ment. 

The problems represented by the 
10 section headings are truly signifi- 
cant issues in aging. The compiler has 
made a wise selection of material. 
These choices represent outstanding 
writers and philosophers from the 
time of Plato to the present. 

The selections give a fine overview 
—understandable by those who are 
slightly interested but not experts, and 
at the same time, stimulating to those 
who are trained and truly interested 
in the field. 

This book brings into focus the fact 
that this problem of aging has been a 
concern of scholars and leaders since 
the early roots of our culture. There 
is not a single selection that does not 
have deep merit, and each is valuable 
to broaden concepts of the areas 
under consideration. This work might 
have been more convincing, however, 
with the inclusion of more statistics 
about the status of aging in our 
American life. 


When the reader finishes this book 
he has had opportunity to penetrate 
important problems in adult education 
and there has been revealed to him 
the necessity for our culture to do 
something about providing good solu- 
tions to these problems. 


R. L. Eyman 

Dean Emeritus, 

School of Education 

The Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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GROWTH TOWARD FREEDOM. 
By William W. Biddle. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1957. 167 pp. $3.00. 

This book is primarily a plea to 
administrators and teachers engaged 
in higher education to consider seri- 
ously how they might make a more 
significant contribution to the funda- 
mental education of their students and 
the community-at-large. 

In his first chapter the author de- 
fines the most important goal of edu- 
cation as “the stimulation of growth 
toward freedom in all men.” After 
analyzing briefly the kind of educa- 
tional process that can provide this 
stimulation, he concludes that univer- 
sities and colleges of higher education 
are the best fitted of all educational 
institutions to plan and organize it. 
He goes on to explore the possibility 
of universities and colleges undertak- 
ing this function, and also the diffi- 
culties. 

A major difficulty, the author con- 
tends, is that people who are already 
busy with existing commitments may 
be slow to experiment with new and 
relatively untried techniques. It would 
involve going with students into one 
or more accessible community, es- 
tablishing friendly relations with the 
people, and helping them to diagnose 
and find solutions to local. problems 
and local needs. Drawing extensively 
from his own experience, the author 
describes how this has been done at 
Earlham College and makes a sober 
assessment of its value to the three 


kinds of people—professors, students, 
and citizens—who participated in the 
process. 

Biddle is interested in the applica- 
tion of these ideas to universities and 


colleges throughout the world and 
sees the greatest value in universities 
linking themselves in this way with 
communities in underdeveloped areas. 
Though primarily aimed at univer- 

sity teachers, to whom it confidently 
can be recommended, this book 
should also interest many adult edu- 
cation and community workers for 
the general insights it gives into meth- 
ods and techniques appropriate to 
community education. 

T. R. Batren 

University of London 

England 


IVORY TOWERS IN THE MAR- 
KET PLACE. By John P. Dyer. 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956. 205 pp. $3.00. 


Numerous questions have arisen in 
the minds of both lay citizens and 
professional educators in recent years 
concerning a new and rapidly grow- 
ing development in higher education— 
the university evening college. What 
are these new institutions doing? 
What purposes do they seek to serve? 
Who attends them, and what do they 
study? What sort of faculty and staff 
do they have? What is the proper role 
of such institutions in the present 
scheme of higher education and adult 
education in America? 

Ivory Towers in the Market Place 
is a report to the nation on the uni- 
versity evening college, its nature, 
purposes and practices. It is a clear 
and illuminating report, based upon 
extensive research conducted under 
the auspices of the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults. 

With both his lay and professional 
audience clearly in mind, Dr. Dyer 
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sets out to deal with just such ques- 
tions as those enumerated above. In 
describing the wide range of people 
who attend these institutions and the 
circumstances which surround their 
attendance, he begins to unfold the 
philosophy and purposes of the eve- 
ning college and to reveal its signifi- 
cance in the American scheme of 
higher education. 


The path of any institution which 
seeks to serve individuals of such di- 
verse ages, interests, previous educa- 
tion, vocational experiences, and cul- 
tural aspirations is inevitably strewn 
with problems and pitfalls. The uni- 
versity evening college is no excep- 
tion. A multiplicity of demands are 
made upon it by the individual, the 
community, and by the academic 
tradition, and these are often in con- 
tradiction, one with the other. 


In discussing the curriculum of the 
evening college the author seeks to 
point out what the current programs 
are, what many think they should (or 
might) be, and, finally, what problems 
are generated in the need areas. The 
education which the evening college 
provides, says Dr. Dyer, is the un- 
foreseen culmination of a half century 
of effort on the part of many different 
types of educational organizations 
whose purposes were to carry educa- 
tion to the masses. Questions such as 
these concerning the curriculum and 
function of the evening college are 
discussed: Can day college courses be 
readapted on the adult level for eve- 
ning college use, or must there be a 
complete reorganization of course 
content, or perhaps entirely new con- 
tent, to meet adult needs? Can we 
set up the goal of a liberally educated 
person as the basis for a degree, in- 


stead of 120 semester hours; if so, 
what are his qualifications and charac- 
teristics? Should the evening college 
serve purely as an educational institu- 
tion or should it function as an instru- 
ment for social action in the com- 
munity? 

Through his examination of the 
reasons for the present-day low estate 
of the liberal arts in the day colleges 
of America, Dr. Dyer furnishes valu- 
able clues for both day and evening 
college administrators who would 
strengthen the quality of instruction 
in their institutions. The same analysis 
will also be of more than passing in- 
terest to the man on the street whose 
curiosity has been aroused by this 
new phenomenon—the university eve- 
ning college. 

S. E. Hanp 

Florida State Department 
of Education 

Tallahassee 


THE COMMUNITY OF THE FU- 
TURE and the Future of Community. 
By Arthur E. Morgan. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: Community Service, Inc., 1957. 
166 pp. $3.00. 

The name of Arthur Morgan has 
long been associated with the small 
community. 

This book should be of great in- 
terest to both laymen and professional 
workers concerned with community. 
Also, it should be stimulating supple- 
mentary reading for sociology stu- 
dents who are thinking of community 
as something im process rather than 
as a fixed pattern. The subtitle, “The 
Future of Community,” suggests this 
concept of change. 

Emphasis in his book is still placed 
on the need for an economic base for 
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true community. Yet, Dr. Morgan 
recognizes the urban community with 
many suburban satellites whose wage 
earners operate in the urban com- 
munity. He refers to the Toronto 
(Canada) Metropolitan Council. This, 
he says, “is a federation and partial 
integration of metropolitan Toronto 
and 12 suburban municipalities. Each 
gave up part of its independence in 
the common interest but retained such 
parts as seemed appropriate to the in- 
dividual units.” This, we feel, is a type 
of community, not only of the future 
but of the present, to which much 
more attention must be given. Vir- 
ginia, in the metropolitan District of 
Columbia area, is eagerly seeking a 
definition of community which fits 
the situation there. 


No one can disagree with or im- 
prove upon his statement that the 
“essence of community is fullness and 
fineness of life, in which the motives 
men, live by are those which have our 
deepest respect, and in which the 
physical and Social settings are most 
favorable to enduring values.” 

Dr. Morgan’s closing sentence ex- 
presses what we believe most deeply: 
“To insure that the spirit of com- 
munity is not lost is the adventure on 
which we are engaged.” 

Just how we insure this is subject 
for much more study by those who 
believe in preserving the values of 
community even though some of the 
patterns must be discarded. Dr. Mor- 
gan, we think, is still clinging to 
cherished patterns while trying, with 
no small amount of success, to define 
values. 

Jean Ocpen 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 


For adults 
just learning 


to read 
Adult 
Education 
Readers 


First Patrol and Other Stories, 
Level A 


Map the World and Other Stories, 
Level B 


by Angelica Cass, 
Mary Hayes, 
Lydia Thomas 


These TWO colorfully-illustrated 
work-type readers contain mature, 
entertaining stories and articles 
from Reader’s Digest, adapted to 
an early elementary reading level. 
Practical study aids include a cu- 
mulative reading program for 
building reading skills. 128 pages 
each. 


FOR CLASSES IN: 


Literacy 
Americanization 
Citizenship 
Immigrant Education 


Jeader’s 
Divest 


EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Pleasantville, New York 
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Conference to Look at Adult Education's Future 


This year members and delegates 
to the seventh annual conference of 
the Adult Education Association have 
a challenging task. They are expected 
to help develop a new blueprint for 
future adult education. 

For the meeting November 13, 14 
and 15 at the U. S. Grant hotel in 
San Diego, the general theme will be 
“Charting the Course of Adult Edu- 
cation in America’s Future.” 

With the Second Report of the 
President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School still fresh in 
their minds, conference delegates will 
consider trends, issues and problems 
peculiar to the field, and attempt to 
develop workable plans for their solu- 
tion. 

The San Diego conference will hold 
its first session on November 13 from 
7:30 to 9 P.M. Delegates will be wel- 
comed by Dr. Paul H. Sheats, Con- 
ference Chairman, and Director, Uni- 
versity of California Extension. This 
will be followed by a panel discussion 
of the topic, “Sociological Overview 
of American Society Today.” Chair- 
man, Dr. Howard Y. McClusky, Di- 
rector Bureau of Studies and Train- 
ing Community Adult Education, 
University of Michigan. Participants: 
Dr. Peter H. Odegard, Professor of 
Political Science, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Dr. James I. Quillan, 
Dean, School of Education, Stanford 
University; Dr. L. M. K. Boelter, 
Dean, College of Engineering, and 
Head, Engineering Extension, UCLA; 
and Dr. Martin Loeb, Lecturer, School 
of Social Welfare, UCLA. 

The panel discussion will be fol- 
lowed by the President’s Reception. 
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The second day’s morning session 
will be given over to considerations of 
the “Implications for Adult Educa- 
tion” of the panel presentation, and a 
charge to the delegates. With Doctor 
Sheats as chairman, the speaker will be 
Edward J. Stainbrook, M.D., Ph.D., 
Professor and Chairman, Department 
of Psychiatry, University of Southern 
California School of Medicine. 

For the afternoon session, Novem- 
ber 14, the topic will be “The Unique 
Role of Adult Education in Our 
Society.” The speaker will be Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson, Secretary, The 
Educational Policies Commission, 
NEA. Presiding will be Arthur P. 
Crabtree, Supervisor of Adult Educa- 
tion, the University of the State of 
New York, State Education Depart- 
ment. 

A symposium on “How Adult Edu- 
cators Can Fulfill Their Unique Role 
in Society,” will feature the Novem- 
ber 15 morning meeting, with Dr. 
Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, as chair- 
man. Those taking part will be Mrs. 
Rollin Brown, President, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
P. V. Kepner, Deputy Administrator, 
Federal Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; and R. J. 
Pulling, Chief, Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation, New York State Education 
Department. 

Special interest groups, and section 
meetings and the delegate assembly 
are slated for Friday afternoon, with 
the annual banquet and president’s 
address concluding the conference. 
On Saturday the Delegate Assembly 
of AEA will hold its final meeting. 
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READ ALL ABOUT IT! 


Students, teachers and practitioners of adult education will find 
some of the best literature available in booklets, pamphlets, 


reprints, and other inexpensive formats. Here's a choice selection: 


Pamphlets, Booklets 


Leadership Series............... (Complete listing of 15 titles on page |) 


Monograph Series: 
No. | The Fact-Finding Conference.................. 
No. 2 Yardsticks for Human Relations Training........ 


No. 3 Civil Defense for Adult Americans..................... 


Program Evaluation in Adult Education, 1952 


By AEA Committee on Evaluation (32 pp.).............-.--0000- 


Financing Adult Education in America's Public Schools 


1954, By Edward B. Olds........Complete Report (124 pp.)...... 


Summary Report (20 pp.)........ 


What Is Adult Education?—A symposium (!6 pp.)................0.- 


Adult Education in the United States 


By Malcolm S. Knowles (8 pp. 


Community Education in Action: A Report on Community 


Organization and Adult Education (60 pp.)..................... 


Education Throughout Life: A graphic portrayal of the needs, 


trends, demand, problems and issues of adult education (16 pp.).. 


Tool Kits: 


How to Find and Use the Resources You Need... 
Improving Large Meetings................... 


Leader's Digest: 
No. |—The best from Vol. | of Adult Leadership....... 


No. 2—The best from Vol. 2 of Adult Leadership.................05. 
No. 3—Secoctions from Vols. 3 and 4 of Adult Leadership.........0... 


Bound Vol , Adult Leadership: 
Vol. 2, Al! issues, May 1953-April 1954....... 


. $7.50 each 
. $7.50 each 


Vol. 4, All issues, May 1955-April 1956... 


(Any two volumes, $6.00 each; any three volumes, $5.00 each) 
No copies of Volume | are available. 
Order from: 


Publication Sales Department 
Adult Education Association 
743 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


.... $1.00 each 
. .$1.00 each 
..Free 
.50¢ each 
.$1.25 each 
..25¢ each 
.15¢ each 
.5¢ each 
.50¢ each 
.25¢ each 
.. 10¢ each 


.10¢ each 


. .$2.00 each 


$2.00 each 


$2.00 each 


$7.50 each 
$7.50 each 
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Now Ready... 


Three New 
leadership Pamphlets 


Carefully selected materials for more successful meetings and programs. 


No. 13 EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Suggests techniques for acquainting the public with program 
purposes; how to publicize aims and objectives and obtain 
community cooperation, 


No. BETTER BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


How to make adult education programs more meaningful to 
committees; ways to insure participation of all board members; 
dynamics of group work are described in this pamphlet. 


No. 1S STREAMLINING PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


A practical guide for leaders in conducting meetings. Describes 
the role of the chairman and gives basic principles of parlia- 
mentary law. 


SPECIAL PRICE TO AEA MEMBERS. .. .50¢ PER COPY 
Any three pamphlets 


Single copy 


100-499 pamphlets ‘ 30¢ Each 


Order from: 
ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of the U.S.A. 


743 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


